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THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 
AND THE STANDPOINT OF THE INVESTIGATOR 


Andre Beteille 


Comparison and contrast are so commonly used ın the study of human society 
and culture that their utility seems hardly to require special emphasis In a 
skeptical essay on the comparative method, one of Brıtaın's leading social 
anthropologists had pointed out that comparison 1s ‘one of the essential 
procedures of all science and one of the elementary ‘processes of human 
thought’ (Evans-Pritchard 1965 13) Yet social scientists never seem to tire of 
criticizing the comparative methodology used by their colleagues 

While the extensive, not to say automatic use of comparison may be natural 
to the processes of human thought, the same cannot be said about the conscious 
search for a comparative method with definite or at least defined rules of 
procedure Here one will find characteristic differences among the varous 
disciplines that together make up the social sciences Some disciplines, suca as 
economics and psychology, have focussed largely on universal structures and 
processes common to all human beings everywhere, and paid little attention to 
characteristic and persistent differences between societies Others, such as 
history ın particular, have dwelt much more on the specific features of given 
societies without venturing too far across their chosen boundaries ın space and 
tme The comparative method as a tool of investigation, designed consciously 
to discover the general features of all societies (or cultures) without losing sight 
of the distinctive features of each, has been a particular obsession of sociology 
and social anthropology, and more specially, as we shall see, of a particular 
stream within these two related disciplines 

As I wish to describe the comparative method in somewhat more specific 
terms than 1s usually done, I would like to ensure that not too much 1s clarmed 
on its behalf Here it may be useful to draw attention to the distinction made 
famous—or notorious—-by Edmund Leach between ‘comparison’ and 
‘generalization’ As he put it, ‘Comparison and generalization are both forms of 
scientific activity, but different? (1961 2) He quickly declared his own 
preference for generalization, and dismissed comparison as ‘a matter of 
butterfly collecting—of classification, of the arrangement of things according to 
their types and subtypes’ (ibid) But ıt must be noted that for Durkheim and 
Radchffe-Brown (and many others), comparison itself was a step towards 
generalization, although such generalization was of a different kind from what 
Leach had in mind 
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‘Butterfly collecting’ is a bad name for a great deal of what the naturalist 
does, and considerable insight into societies and cultures has emerged from the 
natural curiosity about the varieties of human lıfe At the same time, we must 
not lose sight of the differences of orlentatıon between the different intellectual 
disciplines In terms of Leach’s distinction, a substantial part of the insights of 
sociology and social anthropology has come from systematic comparisons 
Economics, by contrast, has been a generalizing rather than a comparative 
science ın the strict sense At the other end, history has been largely concerned 
with the distinctive features of human thought and action at specific times and 
places, although, no doubt, individual histomans have also undertaker 
comparisons across space and time 

Cutting across the differences between disciplines, there have been 
differences between national intellectual traditions In France, the appeal of tHe 
comparative method has been nourished by the stress on the unity of all the 
sciences, natural and social In Germany, on the other hand, the division 
between the Naturwissenschaften and the Geisteswissenschaften has been a 
source of considerable disagreement among students of human society and 
culture Those who maintained that the study of society and culture could not be 
incorporated into the natural sciences were on the whole skeptical about the 
comparative method whose greatest successes have been in the biological 
sciences For Dilthey, Rickert and Windelband, the principal focus of attention 
m the Geisteswissenschaften was tradition, a tradition which they not only made 
the object of their enquiry and understanding, but one in which they in some 
sense participated Hence they saw their task as being quite different from that 
of the Naturwissenschaften which did not relate at all to tradition in the same 
way 

In Britain, Radcliffe-Brown followed the French sociologists closely, and in 
particular Durkheim He (1952 1-14) drew attention to the difference in aim 
and purpose between nomothetic and ideographic enquiries, maintaining that 
the comparative method ın the proper sense was central to the former and not 
the latter At least in anthropology, there has been a tension, sometimes 
manifest but more often latent, between the comparative and the historical 
methods (Boas 1940, Evans-Pritchard 1965, Beteille 1990) 

Nevertheless, it was the sociologists and anthropologists who took the lead 
ın examining within a single framework of description and analysis the usages, 
customs and institutions observed and recorded among human beings ın all parts 
of the world and at all times It was they rather than the historians who made the 
first systematic attempts to understand and explain the practices and beliefs of 
the Australian Aborigines, the American Indians and the sub-Saharan Africans 
along with those associated with the more complex civilizations of Asia and 
Europe This change of outlook was itself a major innovation, and ıt sometimes 
caused a scandal Durkheim’s argument that the study of totemism threw new 
light on all religions, including Chnistianity, appeared offensive to many 
believing Christians ın France (Pickering 1975 228-76) 
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The early sociologists—Herbert Spencer ın England, Emile Durkheim ın 
France and Max Weber ın Germany—were comparatists ın a much stronger 
sense than the one implicit in the statement that comparison 1s one of the 
elementary processes of human thought They believed that society, culture, 
religion, family, marriage, and so on gave shape to human life everywhere, and 
called for serious intellectual attention not anly at home but also abroad. In this 
sense the comparative method required of its practitioners a certain detachment 
from their own society and culture that was not required of the practitioners of 
the historical method Many of the latter had been ardent nationalists Since the 
comparative method does not admit, at least ın principle, of privileged 
exceptions, it cannot as easily or as openly accommodate the spmt of 
nationalism 

The pioneers of the comparative method in sociology and social 
anthropology were all influenced to a greater or lesser extent by the theory of 
evolution ! Indeed, ıt was the search for the stages of evolution that largely 
shaped the comparative method of Spencer and Morgan This imposed certain 
limits on the extent to which they did ın fact assign equal value to all societies 
and cultures It was tacitly accepted that Western societies had reached the 
highest stage of evolution and that all other societies stood at graduated 
distances below them This view seemed indisputable for technology and 
economic organization so that few would question the words of Marx (1959 
19) that ‘The country that ıs more developed industrially only shows, to the less 
developed, the image of its own future’ But the same view prevailed, with 
occasional and minor modifications, in regard to religion, family, marriage and 
other institutions It would not be difficult to show that the comparative method 
was extensively, if not always consciously, used by Western sociologists in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries to reinforce their belief in the superiority of 
their own society and culture There were hardly any voices outside the West to 
challenge these settled opinions Thus a gulf existed from the very beginning 
between the aspirations of the comparative method and its achievements 

A hundred years ago, practitioners of the comparative method in sociology 
and social anthropology were all Europeans or Americans This ıs now no 
longer the case Not only are many drfferent societies being studied throughout 
the world, but also they are being studied by a greater variety of persons from 
many different angles There are more facts available, and more ways of 
looking at the available facts It 1s easy ın the light of these developments to 
detect a clear Eurocentric bias in even the most successful users of comparison 
and contrast, including Durkheim and Weber This bias may be detected not 
only ın the earlier theories of evolution, but also in the more recent theories of 
development and underdevelopment (Arora 1968) Today the comparative 
method has to come to terms not only with diverse facts but also with diverse 
perceptions of the same facts viewed from different angles 

In his essay on the comparative method written more than forty years ago, 
Evans-Prıtchard (1965 13-16) pointed out that 1ts achievements fell far short of 
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the claims made on its behalf He was on the whole inclined to attribute this to 
the insufficiency of facts at the disposal of students of human society and 
culture We can see today that the problem may arise as much from an 
abundance as from a scarcity of data In a sense, the more facts there are, the 
more acute appears to be the problem of reconciling the different interpretations 
of these facts However greatly the social sciences might benefit from the 
methods developed ın the natural sciences, those methods cannot by themselves 
solve the problems of interpretation—or even of observation and descniption— 
that are fundamental to the understanding of human society and culture 

It 1s no longer possible for practitioners of the comparative method to evade 
the problems that arise in the social sciences from the complex relations 
between judgements of reality and judgements of value Sociologists and social 
anthropologists have been aware of their ımportance, but they have dealt with 
them differently ın their formulation and use of the comparative method These 
differences become clear when we compare and contrast Durkheim and Weber, 
the two great comparative sociologists of their generation Both Durkheim and 
Weber placed great emphasis on method—and not merely on comparison—but 
there were striking differences ın their views on ıt 

Of the two, it ıs Durkheim’s comparative method that ıs the easier to 
describe since ıt ıs formulated very clearly and applied systematically Indeed, 
for Durkheim ıt was the comparative method that in some sense gave to 
sociology its distinctive character as a discipline as against such disciplines as 
history and philosophy Moreover, the method was carefully developed within 
the workshop of the Annee sociologique by a band of able and dedicated 
scholars, and ıt had great influence both within and outside France In Britain its 
most forceful exponent was AR Radcliffe-Brown who dominated 
anthropology in the late thirties and forties, and used social anthropology as 
another name for comparative sociology 

In my view Durkheim’s (and Radcliffe-Brown’s) attempt to formulate a 
canonically-valid comparative method that would provide the key to the 
scientific study of society was largely a failure The failure, however, has many 
lessons to offer, and, although the attempt failed to reach its goal, ıt generated 
many by-products of lasting value In retrospect, Durkheim appears to have 
been too complacent about the scientific validity of his own standpoint to take 
sufficient note of the diversity of standpoints from which societies may be 
observed, described and compared Today ıt ıs this diversity of standpoints that 
forces itself on our attention and makes us realize that there simply may not 
exist any Archimedian point from which the comparative method may be 
applied by no matter which investigator 

Durkheim’s ambition was to bring all human societies, simple and complex, 
within the purview of a single science having its own body of facts, 1ts own 
concepts and its own methods He was greatly impressed by the success of the 
biological sciences, and the organic analogy featured prominently ın his 
formulation of the comparative method Although he recognised that social 
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facts are at the same tıme ‘things’ and ‘representations’, he believed that they 
could be investigated, like the facts of nature, without any significant intrusion 
of the preconceptions acquired by the investigator as a member of his own 
society This would be guaranteed once ıt was recognised that social facts, 
being things, were characterized by ‘exteriority’ and ‘constraint’ In this view 
there 1s no difference, at least ın principle, between studies of one’s own society 
and of other societies 

Durkheim regarded the comparative method as the counterpart ın the social 
sciences of the experimental method pursued in the other sciences He 
recognised that social facts could only be observed and not artificially produced 
under experimental conditions ‘When, on the contrary, the production of facts 
1s not within our control and we can only bring them together ın the way that 
they have been spontaneously produced, the method employed 1s that of indirect 
experiment or the comparative method’ (1938 125) What was essential to the 
success of the method thus conceived was the careful observation and 
arrangement of facts ? 

We can see ın this light how Durkheim came to regard his study of totemism 
among the Australian Aborigines as the ‘one well-made experiment’ that could 
lead to a proof that was ‘valid universally’ (1915 415) Although Durkheim 
concentrated on one single religion, he did not confine himself to one single 
society, but examined facts selected from societies of a certain type He 
compared the totemic practices of the different Australian tribes among 
themselves, and those in turn with corresponding practices among the tribes of 
North America What I wish to stress 1s that these were not simply comparisons 
of the kind that the human mind automatically makes, but comparısons—and 
contrasts—systematically pursued ın accordance with a definite plan 

Durkheun’s plan ın this ‘experimental’ study was to establish the presence 
everywhere of a particular form of religion ın a particular type of society But 
he was not satisfied with merely establishing a general correspondence between 
religion and social morphology with regard to totemism as a whole He was 
interested in examining variation and change among subtypes within the type 
Hence he compared different Australian tribes with each other, and those again 
with tribes outside Australia The broader objective was to show that variation 
and change ın religious beliefs and practices could always be related to 
variation and change ın social morphology In an earlier study of primitive 
classification, Durkherm and Mauss (1963) had used the comparative method to 
great effect in demonstrating the correspondence between social morphology 
and collective representations 

The systematic use of comparison and contrast as method of enquiry became 
widely accepted among sociologists and social anthropologists ın the first half 
of the present century Radcliffe-Brown (1952 117-32) sought to extend 
Durkheim’s sociological theory of totemism by comparing and contrasting the 
relationship between social structure and religious practice among the 
Australian Aborigines (who had totemism) and the Andaman Islanders (who did 
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not have it) Radcliffe-Brown (ibid 153-77) also proposed that a relationship 
could be established through systematic comparative study between ancestor 
worship and lineage structure 

Durkheim’s plan for the comparative study of societies was ambitious He 
did not believe that comparisons should m principle be confined to societies of 
the same type, but only that they should be made according to a plan The 
comparisons that he made ın his study of totemism dealt by and large with 
societies of a single type, ın his study of suicide (1951), he compared different 
types of European societies, and in The Division of Labour in Society (1933), he 
compared forms of solidarity among all human societies As he put ıt in his 
book on method, comparisons ‘can include facts borrowed either from a single 
and unique society, from several societies of the same species, or from several 
distinct social species’ (1938 136) Here, as in much of Durkheım's work, the 
concept of ‘social species’ 1s borrowed from the biological sciences 

It appears that the more Durkheim reflected on the diversity of social types, 
the more cautious he became about the feasible range of comparisons that could 
be fruitfully attempted Reacting sharply to the work of Frazer and what he 
called ‘the anthropological school’, he wrote, ‘The comparative method would 
be impossible ıf social types did not exist, and it cannot be usefully applied 
except within a single type’ (1915 94) This need to restrict comparisons within 
clear limits was forcefully expressed by Evans-Pritchard (1965 13-36) ın his 
critique of the practices of many of his colleagues It was for a similar reason 
that Marc Bloch (1967 47) favoured comparisons of ‘societies that are at once 
neighbouring and contemporary’ 

Among Durkherm’s successors, Radcliffe-Brown took the lead ın promoting 
the view that detailed empirical studies of particular societies must be combined 
with extensive and systematic comparisons He argued his case ın the Preface 
he contributed to an influential collection of papers on African political systems 
(Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 1940 x1-xxm) His argument was that the 
systematic comparison of segmentary and centralized political systems in 
sub-Saharan Africa was a first and essential step towards a better understanding 
of all political systems, simple as well as complex 

The comparative method developed and employed by Durkheim and his 
successors was designed to free the investigation from the investigator’s own 
biases and preconceptions The first step was the detailed and careful 
observation of facts, Durkheim specified the conditions for such observation, 
and the development of intensive fieldwork on the one hand and of survey 
research on the other greatly extended the depth and range of observation Not 
that ideas, beliefs and values were to be excluded from observation, but they 
were to be treated as facts existing independently of the moral and political 
preferences of the observer Once the techniques of observation had been 
perfected, one would need only patience and care, and ıt would not matter who 
made the observation 
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A second major step, and one that was crucial to the success of the 
comparative method, as both Durkheim and Radchffe-Brown saw it, was the 
classification of facts Radcliffe-Brown had put it thus “But we cannot hope to 
pass directly from empirical observation to a knowledge of general scientific 
laws or principles The immense diversity of forms of human society must 
first be reduced to order by some sort of classification’ (Fortes and 
Evans-Pritchard 1940 x1) Some sort of classification ıs no doubt implied ın the 
very use of general concepts, but what was being proposed here was a kind of 
master plan that would at once reveal basic similarities and differences among 
societies and their constituent parts 

Durkheim provided a sketch for such a master plan in his rules for the 
classification of social types He believed that the concept of social type or 
social species was essential for avoiding the extremes of nominalism on the one 
hand and realism on the other 


But one escapes from this alternative once one has recognized that, between 
the confused multitude of historic societies and the single, but ideal, concept 
of humanity, there are intermediaries, namely, social species In the latter 
are united both the unity that all truly scientific research demands and the 
diversity that 1s given in the facts, since the species 1s the same for all the 
individual units that make ıt up, and since, on the other hand, the species 
differ among themselves (1938 77) 


Radcliffe-Brown (1957) later used the concept of ‘natural kind’, which is a 
variant of Durkheim’s concept of social species, as a basis for arguing the case 
for a natural science of society whose essential steps would be observation, 
description, classification, comparison and generalization 

The comparative method developed by Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown was 
based on a particular conception of society A society had a life of its own that 
could be observed from outside and described objectively Different societies 
could be easily distinguished from each other They could be grouped together 
according to their similarities and differences in the same way in which plants 
and animals were grouped together by biologists The comparative method 
cotild then be apphed to arrive at general conclusions about the structure and 
ftnctioning of societies, and to distinguish between the normal and the 
pathological according to objective criteria 

The approach to the comparative method through the classification of 
societies, though very widely used ın the 19th century, faced problems from the 
very beginning Various general schemes of classification were proposed but 
each could be shown to have severe limitations In the 19th century, ıt was 
common to attempt to classify societies in such a way that each type of society 
could also be seen as a stage of evolution? Perhaps the most famous among 
these was the classification of societies by Morgan (1964) into the stages of 
Savagery, Barbarism and Civilization, which fell into disrepute when 
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evolutionary theories came under attack from Bntısh and American 
anthropologists from the 1920s onwards (Radcliffe-Brown 1952, Lowie 1960) 

One of the most extensively used schemes of classification, derived from 
Marx and Engels, was the one which grouped societies under Primitive 
Communism, Ancient Society, Asiatic Society, Feudal Society and Bourgeots 
(or Capitalist) Society This scheme, with minor variations, remained a part of 
the canon of Soviet social science for decades, but each of its major classes, 
with the possible exception of the last, was riddled with ambiguity It 1s for 
specialists in the field to decide whether more good or harm was done by the 
efforts of a determined band of historians to fit pre-Brıtısh India into the 
category of Feudal Society (Mukhia 1981, 1985, Sharma 1985, Habib 1985) In 
like manner, the discussion of the category of Asiatic Society and its place m 
the general scheme of classification taxed the ingenuity of a long line of Soviet 
scholars, again, to what effect it 1s difficult to say today (Gellner 1980) 

Durkheim’s classification of societies 1s of special interest, first, because ıt 
was consciously linked to his comparative method, and, second, because ıt was 
made in accordance with a set of rules Although Durkheim (1938 76) 
maintained that ‘one branch of sociology must be devoted to the constitution 
and classification of these [social] species’, his own effort in that branch did not 
proceed very far His basic principle was first to identify the component 
elements of societies and then to arrange them according to ‘the nature and 
number of the component elements and their mode of combination’ (Durkheim 
1938 81, emphasis ın original) Perhaps the only thing of value that emerged 
from this effort was the concept of ‘segmentary society’, which in a modified 
form played an important part in the development of political anthropology 
Beyond that, even the attempt to classify societies of the ‘organized’ type was 
not seriously pursued 

A problem that 1s bound to bedevil any attempt to pursue the approach 
described above 1s its presupposition that in dealing with societies we can easily 
distinguish the part from the whole, and one whole from another It 1s not at all 
evident from the nature of things whether a certain unit, which 1s conventionally 
called a society, should count as a part or a whole Not only do the parts of a 
society flow into each other—Durkheim recognised this for ‘organized’ 
societies—but whole societies are frequently, even typically, mutually 
interpenetrating 

The problem raised above did not escape the attention of Radchiffe-Brown 
even while he argued the case for comparisons between societies through their 
classification In his Presidential Address to the Royal Anthropological Institute 
in 1940, he observed 


At the present moment of history, the network of social relations spreads 
over the whole world, without any absolute solution of continuity anywhere 
This gives rise to a difficulty which I do not think sociologists have really 
faced, the difficulty of defining what 1s meant by the term ‘a society’ They 
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do commonly talk of societies as if they were distinguishable, discrete 
entities, as, for example, when we are told that a society 1s an organism Is 
the British Empire a society or a collection of societies? Is a Chinese village 
a society or 1s it merely a fragment of the Republic of China? (1952 193) 


There 1s no great harm done when the same author talks of ‘Munda society” and 
again of ‘Indian society’, but it does create problems for the classification of 
societies 

Not only does the concept of societies as discrete and bounded units appear 
less tenable than before, but some anthropologists have begun to question the ` 
utılıty of the very concept of society (Ingold 1986, 1990) Arguments of 
different kinds have been made against the concept, particularly as ıt has been 
used ın the scholarly literature of sociology and social anthropology that it sets 
up false oppositions—as between ‘individual’ and ‘society’, that it rerfies an 
abstraction—as ın the statement that society ıs a reality su: generis, and so on 
Finally, ıt has been suggested that ıt ıs the uncritical use of the concept of 
society that has brought comparative anthropology to an impasse (ibid 1990 
6) 

“Max Weber’, ıt has been observed, ‘was the one sociologist ın the history 
of the discipline who saw beyond the boundaries of modern Western 
civilization’ (Shils 1981 292) But his approach to the comparative study of 
society was different from the approach of Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown 
because he had a different conception of society and a different assessment of 
the limits and possibilities of sociological enquiry Sociological enquiry ın that 
view was concerned with cause and functians, but ıt was also concerned with 
meaning, and there the organic analogy was more a hindrance than a help ‘We 
can accomplish something which 1s never attainable ın the natural sciences, 
namely the subjective understanding of the component individuals’ (Weber 
1978 15) 

What 1s lacking in the approach adopted by Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown 
1s focussed reflection on the standpoint from which observation, descripticn and 
comparison are made Weber, on the other hand, was continually preoccupied 
by the standpoint of the scholar, acknowledging tacitly the legitimacy of a 
variety of standpoints His work on the Protestant ethic has had enormous 
influence on the development of our subject, and comparisons have been made 
on its basis between Western and other civilizations But ıt must not be 
forgotten that Weber himself offered his work as a contribution from a 
particular standpoint To be sure, he was thinking of the variety of standpoints 
available within the Western mtellectual milieu, but the observation may be 
generalized to include other intellectual and cultural milieus as well 

For Weber, even observation and description had to be different in the social 
as against the natural sciences since the investigator could not confine himself 
only to external characteristics It was not enough to examine statistical 
tendencies ın the course and consequences of social action, one had also to 
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reach into its meaning and significance, since ‘subjective understanding 1s the 
specific characteristic of sociological knowledge’ (1978 15) This no doubt 
opened up new possibilities for social and historical enquiry, but ıt also posed 
difficult, not to say intractable, problems for the comparative study of 
civilizations 

Weber made extensive use of historical (as agarnst ethnographic) material, 
and therefore had to confront more fully the questions raised by the historians of 
his time about the understanding of human society and culture He was 
unwilling to accept the limits generally imposed on historical enquiry by its 
orthodox practitioners but eager to take advantage of the insights into the human 
condition revealed by their work (1950, 1988) He insisted that historical 
material threw light not only on events and personalities but also on structures 
and processes that could be compared and contrasted across both time and 
space One required new tools for making those comparisons and contrasts, but 
Weber did not find ıt fruitful to turn to the biological sciences for aid ın their 
construction 

Weber made wide and extensive comparisons among human societies ın 
different places at different times, but those comparisons did not presuppose ın 
either principle or practice any single scheme of classification covering all 
human societies His principal strategy of comparison and contrast was through 
the construction of ideal types which enabled the selection and use of facts to 
establish significant similarities and differences The construction of ideal types 
(unlike Durkheim’s social types or social species) 1s not necessarily linked to 
the comparative method as such, but Weber harnessed the device for making the 
most extensive historical and sociological comparisons and contrasts 

As 1s well known, Weber constructed ideal types of a great variety of 
phenomena, ranging from social action to whole institutional complexes such as 
bureaucracy and capitalism He saw these ideal types as constructions of the 
mind rather than ‘social species’ or ‘natural kinds’ having some sort of 
independent existence outside the investigator’s mind As he himself put it, ‘An 
ideal type 1s formed by the one-sided accentuation of one or more points of 
view In 1ts conceptual purity, this mental construct (Gedankenbild) cannot 
be found empirically anywhere in reality’ (Shils and Finch 1949 90, emphasis 
ın original) Further, he took pains to distinguish between ‘ideal types’ and 
‘average types’, the former being designed to bring out qualitative differences 
rather than differences of degree (Weber 1978 20-1) 

In a trenchant critique of Weber’s mode of procedure, Carl Friedrich (1952 
28-9) pointed out that Weber used, with a great deal of attendant confusion, 
ideal types in both an ‘individualizing’ and a ‘generalizing’ manner The ideal 
types of social action were clearly designed for use in every kind of social and 
historical context The ideal type of Calvinism, on the other hand, was used to 
focus on distinctions within a single historical context Again, some ideal types 
may serve well simply as heuristic instruments whereas others appear to be 
designed to bring sharply into focus a particular historical object They may 
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then be used as labels for marking out one society or one type of society from 
another, such as ‘Occidental’ and ‘Onental’ societies 

Weber’s ideal types give priority to ‘representations’ over ‘morphology’ In 
that way he was able to bring differences into prominence, sometimes at the 
cost of important similarities A contemporary critic of Weber has pointed out 
that ‘his attention was focussed on the overall tendencies distinguishing one 
civilization from another rather than on the extent to which accommodations of 
theology and popular practice might tend to diminish these distinctions’ (Bendix 
1968 500, emphasis ın original) 

The comparisons made by Weber have a free-ranging character that make 
them quite different from those that aim systematically to arnve at laws of 
increasing generality These comparisons have illuminated many dark corners 
of human activity and experience But one must always remember that Weber’s 
primary historical obyect was Western civilization A recent commentator has 
noted ‘While Durkherm's main interest was ın what all societies have in 
common, ın what a society 1s, Weber’s was ın how societies differ’ (Lockwood 
1992 15-6, emphasis ın original) Much of Weber’s work was animated by the 
desne to identify the unque characteristics of Western civilization, and 
especially those characteristics that gave ıt its unusual dynamism and ‘which (as 
we like to think) lie in a line of development having universal significance and 
value’ (Weber 1976 13, some emphasis added) In this sense his comparative 
approach may be described as a ‘typifying’ rather than a ‘classifying’ approach 
The ideal types used by him exaggerated, with a particular purpose, the 
contrasts between Western and other civilizations But the very act that brought 
into relıef the defining features of the former often obscured significant 
differences among the latter 

One of the early attempts at a comparative study of civilizations by a scholar 
of non-Western origin began with the observation, ‘Max Weber helped to 
perpetuate a Western misconception that Hindus, as weli as Egyptiar.s and 
Arabs, are Orientals Weber considered the civilization of India to be bat one 
branch of the Oriental cıvılızatıon, of which two other branches are the Chinese 
and the Japanese (Hsu 1963 1) As we have noted, Weber himself was very 
conscious of the importance of the standpoint from which historical or 
sociological investigations are made, and his own standpoint appears in review 
to be very much that of the European scholar at the turn of the century 

It may be plausibly argued that Weber’s interest ın Hinduism or 
Confucianism was different from his interest ın Calvinism In his famous 
critique of Eduard Meyer, he had argued that something may become of interest 
to the historian ın at least three distinct senses (1) as an ‘historical object, (2) 
as a ‘historical cause’, and (3) as an ‘heuristic instrument’ (Shils and Finch 
1949 156) In terms of these distinctions, only Calvinism was of interest to 
Weber ın all the three senses, whereas Oriental religious traditions were of 
interest to him primarily only in the third sense One might then szy that 
Weber’s aim was not so much to devise a single comparative method tha: could 
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be used by one and all irrespective of substantive interest, but to use 
comparisons extensively to sharpen his ‘heuristic ınstruments” ın the interest of 
particular substantive enquiries The question of ‘fair comparisons’ between 
cultures 1s then left unsettled 

The comparative study of human societies must take into account not only 
their morphology or external characteristics but also the ideas and values 
characteristic of them or them self-representation This much would be 
acknowledged even by Durkheim, for he observed, ‘A society cannot be 
constituted without creating ideals These ideals are simply the ideas ın terms of 
which society sees itself and exists at a culminating point ın its development’ 
(1974 93) In studying plants and animals, we are concerned only with how 
they appear to us, ın studying societies and cultures, our concern has also to be 
with how they appear to themselves Thus, similarities and differences have to 
be recorded on several registers, and not on just one register This makes it 
difficult beyond a point to adapt to the social sciences the procedures for 
comparison and contrast used with such success 1n the biological sciences 

The differential evaluation of societies and cultures has been implicit to a 
greater or lesser extent ın the use of the comparative method even when ıt has 
been presented as objective and neutral As we have seen, where the method 
went hand ın hand with theories of evolution, it inevitably placed some societies 
and cultures ahead of others It is true that Durkheim maintained that all 
religions should be investigated by the same comparative method, but he also 
believed that Christianity was more evolved and exalted than other religions 
Likewise, Weber believed that the elimination of magical components through 
the process of rationalization had progressed further ın Protestant Christianity 
than in any other religion The same kind of slant in favor of monogamous 
marriage and the nuclear family may be noted in the schemes of comparison 
freely used in the past 

Both Durkherm and Weber were aware of the problems that arise when 
ideas, beliefs and values are made the objects of systematic enquiry, and each 
tried to solve them in his own way Durkheim believed that objective evaluation 
became possible once the social basis of individual judgements was recognised, 
for, as he put it, “Social judgement 1s objective as compared with individual 
judgement’ (1974 84) While this might provide some ground for identifying 
the arbitrary nature of individual judgements, it does not show how different 
social judgements—those held to be valid in Indonesia as against the 
Netherlands—may be compared in an objective way Indeed, while Durkheim 
did seek to understand representations and judgements as social facts, the 
comparative method that he tried to adapt from the biological sciences proved 
less than adequate to the task he took on hand 

Weber’s keen historical sense made him more aware than Durkheim of the 
difficulty of extracting standards of evaluation and judgement from an 
examination, no matter how systematic or scrupulous, of social facts The 
dictum that the normal type 1s the average type would be as alien to Weber’s 
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sociology as the analogy of societies with organisms While striving 
continuously to separate value judgements from judgements of reality, Weber 
rarely underestimated the magnitude of the problem involved ‘Nor need I 
discuss further whether the distinction between empirical statements of fact and 
value-judgements 1s “difficult” to make It 1s’ (Shils and Finch 1949 9) He did 
not believe that the investigator could, or even should, free himself from his 
own values, but he did insist on self-awareness in the investigation of a problem 
and self-restraint in the expression of one’s viewpoint 

One of the principal tasks of sociological enquiry, and most acutely of 
comparative sociology, 1s to devise a method for treating ‘subjective’ 
evaluations ın an obyective way (ibid 1949 10-1) The problem 1s not confined 
to sociology It 1s akin to that of dealing with what the famous jurist Hand 
Kelsen called ‘norms in a descriptive sense’ as against what may be called 
‘norms ın a prescriptive sense’ How difficult it ıs to maintain the distinction 
consistently may be judged from the mısrepresentatıon of the idea so lucidly 
explained by HLA Hart (1983 286-308) The problem becomes particularly 
acute when the values characteristic of different societies are being compared 
(or contrasted) by scholars from different standpoints and with different 
presuppositions 

Weber’s observations on value-judgements, ethical neutrality and 
objectivity, no matter how acute or incisive, related largely to questions of 
policy or politics (ın German the same word serves for both) within one’s own 
society rather than to comparisons between different societies When he 
compared science and politics as vocations, he had ın mind mainly Western 
science and German politics I have already referred to his concern for 
accommodating more than one standpoint In a well-known intervention, Weber 
defended the appointment of anarchists as teachers of law on the ground that 
they can ‘perceive problems in the fundamental postulates of legal theory which 
escape those who take them for granted’ (Shils and Finch 1949 7) But he 
nowhere discussed seriously the implications of examining the fundamental 
postulates of social theories prevalent ın his time from standpoints outside the 
Western intellectual tradition 

‘To view history from the "standpoint" of a particular class’, ıt has been 
observed, ‘is as damaging as viewing ıt from the “standpoint” of one’s 
nationality or one’s generation or one’s village’ (Shils 1981 60) Weber was 
aware of the damage done by viewing history from the standpoint of a partıcular 
class, but ıt 1s doubtful that he reflected sufficiently on the implications of 
viewing it from the standpoint of a particular nationality 

The question that I am raising relates more specifically to comparisons, and 
to standards of judgement and evaluation that are consciously or unconsciously 
built unto the comparative method itself To what extent are the definitions, 
classifications and ideal types employed ın the comparative method coloured by 
the categories of one’s own society, and to what extent do they, therefore, 
devalue or otherwise distort the representations of other societies? If, as 
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Durkheun says, a society cannot be constituted without creating ideals, then the 
comparison of societies 1s ın a sense the comparison of their ideals Is ıt possible 
to make that comparison without injecting the ideals of one’s own society into 
the very framework of comparison? 

Every society 1s marked by conflicting aims and tendencies The actual 
differences between societies, as we have seen from Bendix’s observations, are 
accentuated by the method of contrast through ideal types Much depends on 
what kinds of ideal types are used, how and by whom they are constructed, and 
with what ends in view The accentuated contrast between societies might 
appear appealing from one point of view but invidious from another There 1s 
sometimes only a thin line between the ideal type and the stereotype Where 
human values are engaged, as they are ın such comparisons and contrasts, it 1s 
difficult to remove allegations of misrepresentation and suspicions of bad faith 

The two features that strike us most about the comparative sociology 
practiced by the generation of Durkheim and Weber are (1) that they made a 
genuine effort to bring all human societies—simple and complex, past and 
present—under its scrutiny, and (2) that those who developed its concepts and 
methods all belonged within broadly the same social and cultural tradition It 1s 
the second that 1s now changing before our eyes, and that calis for serious 
attention It would be safe to say that neither Durkherm nor Weber gave much 
thought to the viewpoint of the investigator in sociological comparisons when 
that investigator belonged to a non-Western society They were aware that 
viewpoints might vary according to class or political affiliation, but they did not 
take much account of variations due to differences of national tradition They 
took ideas and values in non-Western societies into account, but only as objects 
of investigation and not as elements ın the construction of method This has 
become a source of some anxtety to scholars from Asian and African countries 
It 1s seen, perhaps rightly, as a very serious limitation of the comparative 
method as ıt now stands, but the remedy for ıt cannot be found by 
recommending different methods for observation, description and comparison 
to persons rooted ın different geographical locations 

Whether or not he adopts the comparative method of Durkheim, or the 
approach of Weber, or some other approach, the sociologist 1s condemned to 
making comparisons, and he cannot dispense with the requirement of making 
them rigorously and systematically Nor can he sweep under the carpet the 
‘value problem’ that arises in every comparison Cultural anthropologists have 
learnt to appreciate the virtue of ‘reflexivity’ (Rabinow 1977, Clifford and 
Marcus 1986) which calls upon us to recognise that what we write about 
societies and cultures tells us something not only about those societies and 
cultures but also about ourselves This 1s certainly a good thing so long as it 
does not turn into self-indulgence, for sociology and anthropology cannot be 
used as covers for autobiography 

Sociologists are inclined to seek ın their own or other societies the values to 
which they are committed as persons, as scholars or as citizens Individual and 
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community, equality and hierarchy, the rational and the traditional are things 
about which most scholars care, one way or another, and 1f they are sociologists 
or social anthropologists, they discover or seek out societies that uphold, or 
disregard, or deny one or another of those values Some sociological and much 
anthropological writing 1s about ‘other’ societies, but one’s own society 1S 
always ın the background, implicitly more often than explicitly, as a standard of 
comparison 

Today, some of these values have acquired a kind of universal significance 
in the sense that they are recognised and acknowledged, at least to some extent 
and by some individuals, in all parts of the world Disagreements are bound to 
arise when societies are compared to determine the extent to which they 
embody, or fail to embody, one or another value, for those who make the 
comparisons are likely to care not only more about some values than others, but 
also, and perhaps inevitably, more about some societies than others Scholarly 
disagreements over facts and their interpretations are sometimes underlain by 
suspicions that arbitrary and invidious moral judgements are introduced through 
the backdoor ın the course of ‘scientific’? comparison 

Suspicions of bad faith are bound to arise when comparisons that appear 
‘scientific’ or ‘objective’ from one standpoint appear invidious from another 
Such suspicions can never be eliminated, but they can at least be mitigated if 
there ıs willingness to moderate the claims made on behalf of not only one’s 
favoured method but also one’s favoured society For it 1s a fact that the second 
kind of claim is occasionally introduced ın the course of comparisons, albert ın a 
tacit or oblique way It 1s not simply that sociologists might subscribe to the 
social values they seek to investigate comparatively, but they sometimes display 
a possessive attitude towards their own society ın a way that jeopardizes their 
comparative method 

The set of ideas and values centering around ‘individual’, ‘person’ and self” 
has engaged the attention of many historians and sociologists with a marked 
Interest in comparative studies A very significant contribution to the 
understanding of the subject has been made by a succession of French scholars 
beginning with Alexis de Tocqueville (1956) The delicate balance of 
Judgements required ın comparisons involving such values may be seen 12 the 
opposition with which Tocqueville began between ‘individualism’ to which a 
positive value, and ‘egoism’ to which a negative value was attributed Where 
societies are being compared, some bias in reading the evidence relating to them 
ıs likely to creep ın where a prior judgement based on moral preference, 
conscious or unconscious, has been made about the basic qualities of the 
societies in question, so that similar facts are treated as evidence of 
‘individualism’ in one case and of ‘egoism’ ın another 

The ambivalent attitude towards the place of the individual or person ın the 
plan of social hfe—wavering between scientific detachment and moral 
commutment—may be seen in the work of Durkheim As a sociologist, he took 
the view—against both utılıtarıans and contract theorists—that the individual as 
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an autonomous moral agent, enjoying respect and responsibility in his own 
right, was not the starting point of social evolution but its end product 
Pre-modern societies were, ın his view, based on mechanical solidarity in which 
the individual was subordinated to the group, legally and morally, modern 
societies, on the other hand, were based on the dıvısıon of labour which 
assigned legal and moral primacy to the autonomy of the individual By modern 
societies, Durkheim meant modern Western societies with which he contrasted 
all other societies, past and present In The Division of Labour in Soctety (1938), 
Durkheim traced with the methods of positive science the general demographic, 
occupational and other social factors through whose operation the individual 
had assumed primacy in modern as against pre-modern, that 1s, primitive, 
ancient and medieval societies The discussion of this transition included many 
comparisons but it gave no explicit account of his own value preferences for or 
against the individual 

Only a few years later, Durkheim wrote an essay on the significance of the 
individual ın society and history In that essay, which was written in support of 
those who were demanding the reinstatement of Alfred Dreyfus, he stated his 
value preference clearly and openly in support of the individual But there he 
not only assigned great importance to Christianity (as against demographic and 
other material factors) as a source of individualism, but shifted its origin to a 
much earlier phase of history ‘It ıs thus a singular error to present individualist 
morality as antagonistic to Christian morality, quite the contrary, ıt 1s derived 
from it By adhering to the former, we do not disown our past, we merely 
continue it’ (1969 124) This ıs a somewhat different story from the one 
presented earlier about the causes of the division of labour 

A similar argument was presented by Mauss ın a comparative essay on the 
person delivered as the Huxley Memorial Lecture to the Royal Anthropological 
Institute ın 1938 The essay was offered as a ‘sample of the achievements of 
the French school of sociology’ (1979 59) It provided a survey of a whole 
range of societies-the Pueblo Indians, the Northwest Coast Indians, the 
Australian Aborigines, the Indians of India, the Chinese, and, of course, the 
modern Europeans It ıs clear that only the last constituted, ın Weber’s 
terminology, the historical object for Mauss, all the others serving as heuristic 
instruments The treatment of the ancient civilizations of India and China was 
cursory and superficial The conclusion of the essay was that the ‘category of 
the person’ as an autonomous moral agent, as against a mere sense of the 
person, was acknowledged and valued only in modern Western societies, and 
nowhere else Although the essay was offered as a sample of the work of the 
French school of sociology, one will find ın ıt very little regard for the rules of 
sociological comparisons laid down by Durkheim The objective of the essay 
appears to have been not so much to demonstrate a sociological approach as to 
assert a claim to an ideal and a value to which Mauss, like Durkheim before 
him, attached the highest moral significance Hence the essay concludes with 
the following exhortation 
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Who knows even if this ‘categary’, which all of us believe to be well 
founded, will always be recognized as such? It was formed only for us, 
among us Even its moral power—the sacred character of the human person— 
1s questioned, not only everywhere ın the East, where they have not attained 
our sciences, but even in some of the countries where the principle was 
discovered We have a great wealth to defend, with us the Idea may 
disappear Let us not moralize (1979 90, emphasis added) 


I may add that this essay, which some may regard as shallow and mawkısh, has 
received the highest praise from anthropologists in Britain where two separate 
English translations of ıt were pubhshed within ten years (Mauss 1979, 
Carrithers, Collins and Lukes 1985) 

Do all scholars who make sociological comparisons involving fundamental 
values show themselves, like Marcel Mauss, to be good patriots ın the end? 
When the occasion demanded, Max Weber showed himself to be as true a 
German patriot as anyone (Mommsen 1984), and who can say that his 
commitment to Germany and to Eurcpe did not colour the many comparisons 
that he made? Patriotism 1s now out of fashion among Western intellectuals, but 
that does not mean that ıt has been laid to rest It 1s still a great force ım the 
countries of Asia and Africa among intellectuals and others, but perhaps we 
should all try to learn from the mistakes of Mauss and Weber ınsteac of 
insisting on our right to repeat those mistakes ın our turn 


NOTES 


An earlier version of this paper was presented at a seminar held in Bangalore in March 1995 under 
the auspices of the Indo-Dutch Programmes for Alternatives in Development I am grateful to the 
participants at the seminar and in particular to Dipankar Gupta, Ramachandra Guha and Alan 
Macfarlane for their comments on the paper 


1 Talcott Parsons (1966, 1971) was perhaps the last great sociologist who attempted to unite the 
comparative approach with an evolutionary perspective 

2 The ‘method of controlled comparisons’ ın one form or another, contmued to be used for long 
by social and cultural anthropologists Fred Eggan (1954) provides a useful account of the 
limits and possibilities of the method as used ın social anthropology It may be recalled that 
Eggan had been much influenced by Radcliffe-Brown 

3 Ths was continued until recent times by sociologists and anthropologists of the Mazxıst 
persuasion See, for instance, Godelier (1977 70-96) 
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A LIFE-WORLD OF DISENCHANTMENT: 
MODERNITY, ETHNICITY AND PLURALISM 


Yogendra Singh 


The theme of my paper centers on the enigma of the human condition the world 
over A life-world for a society 1s constituted by a set of elements drawn from 
history and from the existential determinants of the human situation Just as his 
biography sums up for an individual the chronology of his body and 
consciousness, ın the same way the notion of lıfe-world philosophically 
represents changing configurations of the vital-existential and historical 
processes of society which shape its well being No doubt, a life-world 1s by its 
very nature grounded ın ideology It 1s from ideology that the notion of societal 
well being 1s legitimized Certain determinants of society, such as population, 
access to the means of livelihood, social stratification, and the distribution of 
power and wealth are ever ın the process of transition due to forces internal and 
external to society The temporal pattern of occurrence of these forces or the 
encounters with these forces constitute societal history. 

Disenchantment 1s a philosophical expression and also an ideological 
phenomenon It links history with mythology Indeed, demythologization, which 
has succeeded the worldview of supremacy of science and which had 
introduced the notion of modernity, 1s intimately connected with the process of 
disenchantment Max Weber, who among the classical sociologists made 
disenchantment the central theme of his theory of rationalization, primarily 
based his analysis of the shift that was taking place in the worldview of 
traditional-prophetic societies towards the modern scientific worldview of 
contemporary societies Traditional society had sanctified the revealed tradition, 
the principle of sacred hierarchy, as well as the transcendental sources of 
legıtımızatıon of values and cultural practices In a modern society, not 
prophecy but reason, not hierarchy but equality, not vocation or callmg but 
work, not sacred meanings but pragmatic ınstrumentalıtıes and rational-legal 
rules govern the day-to-day life of the people The laws of the universe even 
though probabilistic are comprehensible to a modern mind as they constitute a 
system of mathematical precision This applies to systems that are not only 
orderly but even those which are chaotic in character It 1s these normatrve 
shifts and rationalizations of the life-world and its cosmology which have 
defined the notion of modernity 
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Disenchantment 1s inherent in this historic break from the traditional 
worldview of lıfe and nature which was introduced by science, especially by its 
perspective on the world as comprising ‘a totality of empirical things and a 
complex of empirical attributes’ As Ernst Cassierer writes ‘Wherever 
philosophy sought to establish a theoretical view of the world, ıt was confronted 
not so much by immediate phenomenal reality as by the mythical 
transformation of this reality Long before the world appeared to the 
consciousness as a totality of empirical things and a complex of empirical 
attributes 1t was manifested as an aggregate of mythical powers and effects’ 
(1966 1) This mythic mode of thinking and mstitutionalization of societies 
which the paradigm of modernity has supposedly replaced came about as a 
result of two factors first, the revolution within the sacred worldview of 
societies, and second, through a renaissance in science and technology which 
triggered the industrial revolution Both developments contributed to the growth 
of ‘capitalism and its consequent cultural and institutional innovations The 
internal revolution within the sacred worldview 1s vividly described by Max 
Weber 1n his Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 

The changing notions of predestination and the transcendental nature of God 
which Calvınıstıc Protestantism ushered ın, shifted the moral responsibility 
from the sacred concept of brotherhood to the individual believer It made the 
individual alone accountable for his tme-budgeting, calling upon hun to work 
hard, lead a life of puritan simplicity and employ all his entrepreneurial skills 
‘to make this world kingdom of God on earth’ It also made him lonely and 
anxious because mere conformity to such ethical conduct indeed did not ensure 
God’s ‘grace’ Grace required ‘His’ inscrutable pleasure This uncertainty about 
the bestowal of grace among the faithful led to a competitive search for 
excellence, hard work, rational accounting, and culturally remforced the rise of 
capitalism The revolution in science only reinforced this cultural inclination 
towards rational capitalism in Western society 

Disenchantment, however, soon followed According to Weber the 
institution of capitalism which enjoyed the backing of men and women in 
sacred robes soon became an ‘iron cage’ when sensuality replaced Puritanism, 
and utilitarian instrumentalities supplanted the ethics of transcendent meanings 
and values Philosophers have successfully explained this ırony by saying ‘that 
modern man 1s disenchanted ın so far as he knows the world does not have an 
"objective" meaning and that ıt falls to man primarily to create objective 
meaning, and the interconnection of meaning, the relation to reality, ın so far as 
his relation 1s to create meaning theoretically and practically’ (Vattımo 1992 
93) 

LOGIC OF DISENCHANTMENT: CRISIS IN THEORY 


In our encounter with the contemporary, we can notice that the logic of 
disenchantment inherent in the notion of modernity has uncovered social, 
cultural and existential forces that have led to a collapse of theory The belief in 
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a scientific explanation of social realities, a contribution of the Enlightenment, 
has long been under a cloud The limits of empiricism are evident from the 
growth in ethno-science and ethno-methodology Teleological assumptions 
implicit ın most treatises on social order and change, which lean heavily upon 
functional theory have been discredited both by those who profess an 
open-ended nomological (mathematical) approach to the study of society and 
thus seemingly extend the reach of disenchantment, as also by those who prefer 
to undertake a phenomenological analysis of social reality by giving primacy to 
configurations of meanings and symbolic forms implicit in social relationships 

The new methods of textual or discourse analysis have extended their reach 
by highlighting the sigmficance of a hidden agenda implicit in most 
interpretative paradigms of theory It 1s hence maintained that the impulse to 
gain domination or power 1s inherent ın most texts They do not illuminate but 
distract by subterfuges, strategies of displacement of meanings and often 
undertake the rationalization of the urational Foucault’s thesis on the 
‘archaeology of knowledge’ and Lacan’s neo-Freudian perspective on the 
nature of language mutually celebrate the role of the irrational in the everyday 
lıfe of the common man Add to this Derrida’s thesis of ‘deconstruction’ 
According to Derda the text does not reveal the underlying or unstated 
stratagems of the writer, and writing artfully projects a notion of system, 
rationality or consensus which indeed, are mere contrivances All this adds up to 
a debunking of theory ın the social sciences 

The intellectual nihilism implicit ın these post-modern views on social 
science theory 1s merely a manifestation of double disenchantment Furst, it 1s 
marked by an alienation from tradition, and second, ıt 1s symptomatic of the 
varied aberrations of ideology and culture in contemporary post-capitalist 
society Optimists had anticipated that the deline of values and meanings in the 
utilitarian model of capitalism, which encased the soul of the contemporary 
being ın an ‘iron cage’ could be salvaged by material progress and selective 
institutional reforms That, at least the ‘ron cage’ could be converted through a 
softer and revitalised lıfe-world into a ‘rubber cage’ It does not seem to happen 
Gellner’s views on this issue are that the success of disenchantment in 
manipulating the natural and social worlds may free up the time to pursue other 
activities, leisure and education among them Yet, he 1s unable to confidently 
define the nature of relationship that may exist between the industrialism of the 
iron cage and the succour in the form of leisure time, education and consumerist 
indulgences provided by the ‘rubber cage’ Gellner 1s right ın his rejection of 
the post-modern ideology but he still shows acute ambiguity in his attempt to 
salvage the problem of contemporary industrial society from its drift towards 
meaninglessness and self-alienation (bid 1987, 1992) We will come to terms 
with these issues more objectively when we relate disenchantment with clearly 
observable aspects of our everyday life-world 

Yet, it ıs natural to ask how does the process of disenchantment affect the 
theorising in social sciences ın India? In other words, what 1s the relationship 
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between the quest for modernity ın India, its ideological effervescence and the 
choice of theory? In what sense does the crisis ın theory as encountered ın the 
West also get reflected ın the act of theorising on Indian society? I will here 
only touch briefly upon some of the salient issues To begin with, we will have 
to deal with Indian intellectual response to modernity and theory-building as a 
historical process This response was mediated through Western colonial 
contact ın which symmetry of communicative interaction was nght from the 
beginning tinged with an aura of domination and exploitation by a foreign 
power representing an alien civilization The process of disenchantment as 
perceived by the Indian intellectuals was therefore enmeshed 1n a thick web of 
ambiguity and ambivalence In sociology, this 1s reflected ın the writings of 
most of our sociologists For example, Radhakamal Mukerjee, who was among 
the few sociologists in India who undertook a systematic and formal 
construction of a general theory of society not only criticizes but rejects the 
Enlightenment ideology of modernity Enlightenment ideology, we may note, 1s 
the building block of Western theorısıng ın the social sciences and constitutes 
the sum total of the notion of disenchantment In the Western context, 
disenchantment is a process which leads to a basic secularization and 
rationalization of the people’s worldview and their normative perspective on the 
life-world By this process humans are liberated (alienated) from the ‘great 
chain of being’ which bound man ın a sacred-mystical relationship of hierarchy 
and transcendence with godhead 

Radhakamal Mukerjee on the other hand posits the view that a general 
theory of society cannot be formulated without anchoring society within a triad 
of Man-God-Nature configuration For this, 1t would be essential to move away 
from the ideology of disenchantment to a position where science ceases to be 
neutral to moral values, where rationality 1s defined not pragmatically as 
utilitarianism but 1s located in ethical primacy In India we find ıt ın the 
Buddhist notion of Karuna (compassion) and in the Vedantic concept of 
universal humanism In the early sixties itself, Mukherjee had anticipated this 
endemic crisis in Western social science and ın its project of modernity, 
industnalism and utilitarian praxis He commented extensively on the moral 
challenges faced by Western civilization and forewarned Indian intellectuals 
against their mimetic espousal We continually find this perspective echoed in 
many subsequent contributions of Indian sociologists dealing with the themes of 
tradition and modernization and of science and human values 

Indeed, Western contacts with the intellectual and social sciences in India 
have deeply influenced not only the methodology but in most cases also the 
choice of substantive areas for study Nevertheless, such influence has remained 
self-limiting due to two reasons first, because there has existed an alienating 
relationship between the Western philosophy of Enlightenment and the Indian 
philosophical traditions, systems of beliefs and values Second, because very 
few Indian sociologists and social scientists have attempted to construct ‘grand 
sociological theories’, particularly those having a nomological orientation For 
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example, we witness continual attempts by social scientists ın our country to 
Indianise Marxism, not so much philosophically as in its operational aspect. We 
also witness attempts to integrate the dialectical materialist philosophy of 
Marxism with the Indian atheistic and materialistic philosophical traditions 
This has been going on in our social sciences together with the quest for 
alternative orientations 

The same 1s true for those who reject the basic premises of Marxism and its 
variants This is revealed by my scrutiny of the elements of functional theory 
which 1s widely acclaimed to have influenced most writings of sociologists or 
social anthropologists ın their studies of villages, urban communities, tribes and 
of various societal problems in India I found no evidence of grand theorising 
Instead, I came upon the use of various persuasions of theory in most social 
science writings in India ether with inter-paradigmatic mixes or their uses in 
metaphorical terms (see, Singh 1998, 1986) The use of theory ın the writings of 
our social scientists remains mostly at the ‘a-theoretic’ level with extensive 
usage of conceptual schemes where the emphasis upon the indigenous content 
ın the operationalisation of concepts 1s very strong 

Therefore, the disenchantment theory which has severely fractured Western 
sociology and social sciences has not affected the Indian social sciences Cynics 
may attribute this to the lack of theoretic development Such a conclusion 
though may be seriously flawed The root of our muted or adaptive response to 
disenchantment lies ın our collective cultural consciousness and the way we 
have responded to modernization There are any number of studies which reveal 
the capacity of our native traditions and institutions to respond adaptively to the 
disenchantment ideology of modernization Charles Taylor in his The Ethic of 
Authenticity, aptly descnbes the main elements of Western disenchantment 
ideology to comprise three attributes or ‘malaises’ These are (1) warries 
resulting from individualism, (u) anxieties caused by the ‘primacy of 
instrumental reason’ which results ın a mindless celebration of technology, and 
(m) the political consequences of individualism and primacy of instrumental 
reason which Alexis de Tocqeville described as ‘soft despotism’ These may 
prevail in a welfare state and also ın those nation-states which are caught in the 
web of globalization. From these three characteristics three basic consequences 
emerge which bedevil contemporary Western civilization Taylor writes “The 
first fear 1s about what we might call a loss of meaning, the fading of moral 
horizons The second concerns the eclipse of ends, in the face of rampant 
instrumental reason And the third 1s about a loss of freedom’ (Taylor 1991 10) 
The question is how have the values and socıal structure of the Indian people 
been affected by these malaises of modernity? As revealed by numerous studies 
in India, we find that values of instrumentalism which trigger technological 
adaption have indeed penetrated our life-world But the extent to which 
individualism and the ‘soft-state’ affect the Western lıfe-world 1s not the same 
In our society This may largely be due to the rudimentary level of 
industrialization and urbanization ın our society or ıt may be due to our cultural 
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resilience acquired over millennia of cultural and social encounters with alien 
civilizations It may also be due to the primacy of values ın our life not as a 
means to an end but as an end in 1tself 

These conditions have delimited the scope of tensions ın social theory 
despite the challenges of disenchantment ideology for us It remains an open 
question, however, as to what would be the ultimate level of equilibrium that 
Indian tradition would be able to maintain in its adaptive response to 
modernization and disenchantment, which are the logical, moral and social 
issues of tomorrow 


COMMUNITY AND ETHNICITY 


The contemporary global social situation 1s confronted by a paradox 
Traditional community organizations are under acute moral, social and 
economic pressure and ın most cases are facing a decline The phenomenon of 
ethnicity on the other hand has shown a remarkable increase in strength, in 
terms of social organization, moral legıtımatıon, consciousness and movement 
This paradox in the emergent contemporary social processes today owes much 
to the process of disenchantment In post-industrial Western societies the 
dilemmas of modernity are reflected in a feeling of alienation of the individual, 
which itself 1s a consequence of self-indulgent individualism This 1s further 
reinforced by the decline ın community life and communal values, mainly due 
to the overwhelming growth of a mass society dependent on television, internet, 
telephone and other electronic instruments of communication The famuly 1s 
also undergoing a basic transformation, both as a social institution and as a jural 
entity, with a phenomenal nse ın out-of-wedlock conjugal living In Western 
societies, this 1s posing new problems for the legal and welfare policies relating 
to the family, child care and gender rights 

These developments coincide with a growth in sentiments of ethnicity 
Ethnicity 1s rooted ın the sense of identity and cultural self-awareness of a 
community or communities which share a common political and economic 
destiny The processes through which communities transform themselves into 
ethnic groups may be many, such as a minority status due to migration to other 
countries, acute consciousness of alienation due to exploitation within their own 
country of residence or due to uneven levels of development opportunities. This 
feeling, which is rooted essentially in existential deprivation of ethnic groups in 
relation to the dominant communities, 1s sharpened by the projection of 
deprivations into the symbolic idiom of politics This 1diom of politics has more 
recently become the official ideology of development, particularly explicated by 
the World Summit on Development held in Copenhagen ın the early 1990s The 
notion of development has thus inextricably got linked with the human nghts of 
the minorities, displaced persons, children, women and other vulnerable 
sections of society Ethnicity therefore 1s an ideology and a social process 
essentially political ın nature Its origins lie ın the ideology of modernity which 
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permeates its entire symbolic, social and structural formation It may not be out 
of place to submit a proposition that ethnicity as a social and cultural 
phenomenon 1s the offspring of disenchantment ın the life-world Ethnicity 1s 
therefore essentially a political and modern phenomenon Traditional societies 
did have communities based on the temtonal and emotional bonds of 
togetherness and unity of sentiments They also from time to time entered into 
conflict with other communities defined as alien in terms of kınshıp, 
brotherhood or territory, and so on But such communities were rarely 
ethnicised In other words, the demands they made or the projects they outlined 
for themselves were symbolically not entrenched ın the notions of human rights, 
liberty, political and cultural identity or separatism, all of which ideologies are 
products of modern civilization and its political and symbolic paradigm 

When we look at the Indian social situation from this perspective, we find 
that modernization has brought two different kinds of processes into full play 
First, there ıs a growth ın ethnicity, with each movement articulaung a 
definitive cultural and political agenda of autonomy and identity This applies to 
most of the ethnic movements 1n the north-eastern parts of our country We also 
have ethnic movements among a section of our people due to political-religious 
persecution, resulting in their physical displacement The case of the Pundits of 
Kashmir belongs to this category despite 1ts uniqueness in many other ways 
One instance of uniqueness is the that Pundits are Hindus, the majority religious 
group of India and yet their status today 1s that of a cultural and social m:nority 
forcibly evicted from its homeland by terrorists and religious fundamentalists 
In my opinion religious fundamentalism and its terrorist and other activistic 
manifestations have little to do with religion as such Its phenomenology 1s 
rooted in politics by means of political violence Religious fundamentalism, in 
this sense, 1s a modern phenomenon It 1s totally alienated from the traditional 
worldview of religion and its life-world It ethnicises religion and qualitatively 
disenchants from the practices and values of religion, robbing them of their 
traditional communitarian significance and commitment to brotherhood, which 
has constituted the basis of cultural and religious pluralism 1n societies 

This 1s a global trend following the breakdown of communıtarıanısm and 
community values, and 1s also reflected in contemporary India Here, it 1s not so 
much a product of post-industrialization as a consequence of over-politicization, 
without the accompanying material benefits that a post-industrial society offers 
to its citizens In the 1950s when sociologists were studying the villages ın 
India, their focus on social structure, values and forces of social change did in 
most cases reveal some evidence of community solıdarıty ın rural society They 
made a distinction between caste and class on the basis of a premise that caste 
constituted a system of inter-dependent organic solidarity based on rıtual, 
economic and social reciprocity Class as a system on the other hand was 
believed to consist of units, ın mutual relationships of competition or even 
conflict with each other In the case of castes this situation no longer obtains 
today in most of our villages Inter-caste relationships have become acutely 
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conflictual and as a result the semblance of community solidarity that did 
continually express itself ın the past has almost totally broken down 

Most village communities have now become political communities, and 
each caste group in a village attempts to consolidate its interests in an 
outer-directed fashion in association with similar caste groups outside the 
village When ıt becomes an organized imstitutional process ıt results ın the 
formation of the caste associations These associations, however, do not offer 
the full advantages of associative interest groups as ın the industrial-democratic 
societies described by several thinkers including Tocquville and Raymond 
Aron This 1s because in caste-assoclatıons the location of interests or 
socio-economic and political objectives are placed within the relationships of 
primordiality which 1s not only narrow but without a stable base The history of 
caste associations in India and caste-based political affiliations offers concrete 
evidence of the ever-changing loyalties of its members, which are like shifting 
sand This nullifies the thesis that caste-based associations can form the basis of 
India’s modernization or that caste in India may perform the modernizing 
functions of associative groups 

The social structural rmpediment Indian society 1s confronting today 1s the 
lack of secular rational principles of membership based on the unity of cultural 
social, political and economic interests for forming associative groups which 
could effectively mediate between the state and the people for realization of 
goals and redressal of grievances This aspect of social change, which has the 
potential to logically culminate in the augmentation of the civil rights 
movements, 1s very weak ın India Caste and ethnic principles of social and 
political mobilization, despite their relevance ın selected spheres of demand and 
protest, cannot express a broad and effective consensus for entire categories of 
deprived peoples, or those victimized by structures of domination, such as the 
state, business corporations, media barons, and so on 

The mse of ethnic movements and new social movements related to 
ecology, gender and human rıghts 1s a consequence of the heartless manner ın 
which the operative structures of domination in society, such as the state, 
corporations and multinationals, encroach upon the rıghts of the weak and 
vulnerable sections of society In this regard the situation in India presents a 
complex scenario Here, we witness a cleavage between the cultural and 
existential agenda of ethnic movements The existential agenda, which forms a 
part of their political, economic and social demands, seems to be defined by the 
logic of modernity, with a resonance of disenchantment ideology But the 
cultural agenda among several ethnic movements, particularly those based on 
religious affiliation, often tends to be anchored to narrow fundamentalism 
From this, yet another contradiction emerges Most ethnic movements sanctify 
their agenda by appropriating cultural pluralism, disregarding the contradiction 
between fundamentalism and cultural pluralism as ideologies Janus-like 
ethnicity has two faces one mirrors the values of self-consciousness, quite in 
tune with the logic of disenchantment, the other tends to foreclose dialogue with 
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other cultures, which is the antithesis of modernity Communalism, which 
sponsors several ethnic movement ın India, has this characteristic 


POLITICAL IDEOLOGY, DEMOCRACY AND THE STATE 


The crisis of modernity also permeates political ideology, institutions of 
democracy and the nation-state The tradition of liberalism, civic culture and 
industrial capitalism were products of two revolutions that is, industrial and 
republican The ideologies of both converged on the notion of disenchantment 
Today, however, both institutions of democracy and state are considered flawed 
by intellectuals and the thinking public m most of the developed world There 1s 
a widespread feeling of uneasiness about the corporatization of governance, the 
rise in technocracy without responsibility, the erosion in the quality of 
leadership, its non-accountability and the looming erosion ın the sovereignty of 
the state itself The logic of disenchantment which had led to the ascendance of 
technology, to a cyber-society or the up-coming information society, has ceased 
to inform It lacks transparency The mega-structures of the medie and 
communication with their global speed and invisible controls tend to reduce 
human beings to abstractions or digital numbers and take away from the 
nation-state the effective power to intervene This nurtures a diffuse feeling 
among the citizens, that of the loss of identity or of an authentic self. The 
globalization of communication 1s reinforced by the powers of free-floating 
multinational corporations and their ability to defy national boundaries 

The dissatisfaction thus engendered has led intellectuals ın the developed 
nations to search for alternate political models of governance They pine for 
‘remventing democracy’ A time-bound electoral verdict of five or six years 
interregnum 1s found to promote lack of accountability in the leaders during the 
entire duration of the term The need 1s felt for reform ın cıvıl institutions such 
as citizens’ monitoring bodies, public auditing of elected leadership ın terms of 
performance and accountability with the mght to recall, and greater 
empowerment of political organizations at the local level, among others These 
developments are symptomatic of the flaws in the institution of governance in 
contemporary industrialized nations The point to note is that in the process of 
technological and economic development the essential objectives of democratic 
forms of governance which were anchored on the values of freedom, equality 
and brotherhood of citizenship do not seem to have been realised All these 
values seem to have been compromised due to the ascendance of a corporative 
technocratic culture of governance Citizens feel least empowered to 
comprehend the process of decision-making, much less are they ın a position to 
Intervene 

The crisis of democracy and the state 1s of a no less a proportion ın our own 
country Our problem 1s not that of corporativeness or technocracy as that of the 
institutionalization of cıvıc values and democratic institutions themselves 
Appeals to caste, ethnicity and localism have not allowed the concept of 
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citizenship to come to the foreground ın Indian politics The mediating social 
and cultural forces of a non-democratic nature continually impinge upon the 
formation of political parties, their pohtical and social agenda and mode of 
performance Civil institutions have not yet evolved, and where they exist their 
performance is limited ın nature Democracy 1s yet to evolve a truly secular and 
representative aspect These lacunae may be due to under-development ın the 
economy, education and social justice Or they may be a forerunner to a new 
blend of social and cultural practices ın the constitution of democracy as a 
process of self-governance It 1s clear, however, that there 1s a burgeoning 
perception of uneasiness ın India about the effectiveness of the current form of 
democracy in bringing up a leadership committed to values and practices of a 
responsible and responsive governance. The ideology of disenchantment, 
therefore, seems to have had a limited yet fractured role ın the formation of 
Indian democracy and the nation-state 


DISENCHANTMENT VERSUS RE-ENCHANTMENT 


The dilemma of modernity has many hues It 1s also multi-dimensional Some 
philosophers and sociologists ın the developed world have proposed solutions 
Others have shown pessimism, depending on how they judge the nature and 
potential of modern instrumental society Ernst Gellner feels that the solution to 
the crisis of modernity ın Western society will come from the evolutionary 
process of disenchantment itself In other words, the social pathology of 
post-industrial society could be overcome by strengthening the meaningfulness 
of leisure time, re-scheduling work and employment, redefining the role of 
education ın society and by increasing the empowerment of individual rıghts 
through voluntary civic institutions 

Charles Taylor seeks the solution in the ‘ethic of authenticity’ and in the 
primacy of dialogue in human relationships, by enriching ‘the self-affirming 
freedom of the individuals’ Habermas anticipates that a possible solution may 
le in a social and cultural agenda of legıttmatıon which strengthens 
communicative interaction All these and other similar solutions bypass the 
issue of moral autonomy The question ıs what autonomy will moral values or 
normative principles enjoy ın human acts of choice-making ın a modem 
society? Will ıt remain at the level of ‘ethic of benevolence’ which merely 
ensures a certain quality of material life and pleasure in a modern instrumental 
society, or would ıt also have space for an autonomous moral standard? This 
dilemma of modern society 1s nowhere near solution 

The ideology of pluralism has a place of deeper sociological significance at 
this level As I have proposed earlier, moral values cannot be totally relativised, 
even though a large part of our values fall within the domain of instrumental or 
utilitarian reason Dialogical communities of human beings are, therefore, 
endowed with values which are expressive or original and those which are 
instrumental ın nature At the first level, societies are constituted by cultural 
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pluralism, each pursuing relatively autonomous normative paths At the 
instrumental level, however, commonalities between societies and groups must 
also be envisaged through which dialogue and consensus at a broader level of 
social, economic and political interaction 1s made possible Human beings live 
ım the symbolic universe of languages which endows dialogue with two 
significant levels of meanings first, local level of community, ethnicity or other 
primary social groupings, second, dialogue also inherently implies symbolic 
exchange of meanings at a much more extensive level, where rational or 
instrumental values do not particularise meanings but tend essentially to 
unıversalıse ıt We have, for instance, a universal language of science and 
certain forms of art and culture belonging to this category 

The solution to the crisis of modernity, whether in the developing or the 
developed world, lies ın recognising the dual character of our cultural and 
existential moorings It necessitates a recognition of cultural pluralism, strategy 
of consensus and reconciliation in human dealings based on dialogue and cther 
means of communicative interactions It also logically recognises the need for a 
meaningful space within the ideology of disenchantment for values of tradicion 
It would be erroneous to assume that tradition as enchantment ıs totally fixated 
or that it ıs a static category Most prophecies get routinized over a penod of 
time as more and more of their constitutive values cease to remain 
transcendental or supra-rational They pass into the realm of rational or 
mstrumental values as they seek to become more existentially rooted A 
dichotomy between tradition and modernity 1s, therefore, untenable What we 
witness ın real hfe 1s an interactive or adaptive relationship between the two 
The crisis of disenchantment therefore cannot be resolved by a swing away 
from disenchantment or modernity to enchantment with tradition, but by 
establishing an interactive relationship between modernity and tradition within 
the framework of pluralism 


NOTE 


This paper was originally the memorial lecture delivered by the author m memory of late Professor 
SC Dube, at Jammu University, Jammu, ın February 1998 
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REALITY AND REPRESENTATION: 
ASPECTS OF THE ELECTRONIC MEDIA IN 
CONTEMPORARY INDIAN SOCIETY AND DIASPORA 


Ravindra K. Jain 


The relationship between reality and its representation 1s the first question we f 
think of when considering the relationship between the media and society 
When talking about the representations of reality in the contemporary electroaic 
media—specifically television and the film media—we should look to the widest 
framework of representations available to mankind, namely, art It has been a 
commonplace to argue that art imitates life Most of our readers would 
remember how as school-children we were asked to write essays on topics like , 
‘Literature 1s the mirror of society’ (in Hindi sahitya samaj ka darpana hat) Of 
course, here I am bracketing creative literature with art, though in 
differentiating the various artistic media, and especially the electronic media, 
we shall be concerned with the formal aspects of the latter which distinguish ıt 
from works of literature, like the novel The problems, however, are not solely 
technical or even technological The premise, ‘art ımıtates life’ presents certain 
other dilemmas To name only two first, the multiplicity of readings which a 
work of art involves For example, a novel like Raag Darbar by Srılal Shukla 
may either be read as an indictment of small-town society by village-based 
protagonists, or 1t may be seen—depending on the readers’ perspectives—as an 
example of the predicament underlying the rural-urban continuum in our day 
and age To take another example, I have interpreted Rahi Masoom Raza’s 
Aadhaa Gaon as an epitome of the anomic and divided identity of Shia Muslims 
in eastern Uttar Pradesh (R K Jain 1998), whereas the English translator and 
publisher of this novel highlights the yore de vivre and passionate intensity of 
participation in communal life of the novel’s characters (Masoom Raza 1994) 
Second, there 1s that other difficulty ın regarding a work of art as simply a 
reflection of reality Here the problem 1s not so much of multiple interpretations 
as that of a possible mismatch between a hallowed typified or iconic ‘reality’ 
itself and its representation ın a contemporary medium Consider, for instance, 
the frontispiece of Kajrı Jain’s recent article (1997) where, in a comic strip for 
children, Lord Ram ıs depicted hunting deer in the forest Ram Warerkar, the 
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illustrator, recalls how he, on being asked to depict the god Ram with a 
permanently meditative expression, had remarked ‘I said, that 1s ımpossıble, he 
is running after the deer How can even He—with half closed and half open 
eyes—run after the deer (laughs) It looks rıdıculous ? 

One should not discount the possibility that the 1ssue may not be one of art 
imitating lıfe or vice versa, art and life are on occasions one and the same A 
piquant example comes not from the inner personalized and intimate 
representations of individuals as in much painting and poetry but from certain 
instances ın the public and political sphere of the contemporary state One 
knows about certain elaborate rituals lıke driving in-state by the President, the 
Prime Minister’s Independence Day speech from the ramparts of the Red Fort, 
the protocols of the swearing-in ceremony of the Cabinet, and so forth But 
there are kingdoms, not only ancient and medieval, but contemporary states 
where pomp, ceremony, spectacle and ritual are the fulcrum of the polity as a 
whole The anthropologist, Clifford Geertz, has called ıt the phenomenon of the 
theatre state, 1t existed till recently in the public representations not only of parts 
of Indonesia (Geertz 1980) but also ın the state of Manipur ın northeastern India 
(Brara 1998) These public representations of the interface between power and 
culture illustrate the obverse of what Benedict Anderson (1983 40) has written, 
that modetnity—especially Western modernity—drives ‘a harsh wedge between 
cosmology and history’ In the above instances of contemporary ‘non-modern’ 
states’ cosmology, society and politics exist in tandem, art and life reproduce 
each other As we propose to show, this continuity between art and polity does 
not belong to what ‘may have once been’ but to the everyday of public lıfe in 
India ! 

The flip side of the relationship between life and art, namely, that life 
imitates art 1s the main issue of debate and, indeed, of great public concern 
Without an in-depth analysis of the impact of the media on public behaviour, it 
is asserted and feared that perverted sex, violence and many other forms of 
anti-social and criminal actıvıtıes are being directly triggered by their 
visualization and depiction ın the electronic media I think that this lack of what 
we have called ‘in-depth’ analysis needs to be made good before we can even 
approach the question of the impact of the electronic media on public 
behaviour 

Let me here introduce, briefly, a sub-text which prompts me to spell out the 
background for such on analysis and in the particular manner in which it 1s 
undertaken In a public presentation at the Jawaharlal Nehru University (in a 
seminar entitled ‘Practising Sociology’) on 16 Aprıl 1998 Andre Beteille of 
Delhi University had said that subjects like violence or the body were not part 
of sociology but of some such subject as ‘cultural studies’ He also said that he 
takes division of labour to be the metaphor for a sociological analysis of 
(Indian) society In what follows I squarely controvet Beteulle’s 
pronouncement about the field of sociology being confined to the ‘straight and 
narrow’, excluding cultural studies, and submit that not only violence and the 
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body but also the related issue of the impact of the media ought to be at the 
center of Indian sociological concerns Furthermore, without subscribing to the 
premise of ‘division of labour’ as the metaphor for the study of society I do 
nevertheless believe that the writings of Emile Durkheim (fundamentally those 
concerned with the epistemology and methodology of sociology) provide an 
excellent starting point for a discussion of (expanded) sociological issues in 
India However, in this paper I am not going to confine Durkheim’s insight to 
the straight and narrow of Indian sociology, but am going to try and innovate 
because I believe (contrary to Beteille) that there 1s no contradiction between 
the sober and serious study of classical sociological sources (Durkherm, Weber, 
Pareto, de Tocqueville et al) and their applications over wider fields, even if 
these fields be designated at this time as ‘cultural studies’ However, the proof 
of the pudding 1s ın the eating, hence the discourse that follows 

In relation to the representations of reality ın the electronic media, let us 
look at Durkhe1m’s insight which can be designated ın three categories th:ngs 
as social facts, media and miracles, and the life of the media The first 
corresponds to turning Durkheim on his head, the second to expanding and 
stretching Durkherm, and the third, to a demolition of Durkheim 


I 


Emile Durkheim ın his The Rules of the Sociological Method posited the 
procedures of demarcating a sector sut-generts for the study of social facts The 
application of the positivistic method of study led to defining these social facts 
as things In contrast both to individual psychology and volition, these social 
facts were characterized by externality, that 1s, they could not be reconstructed 
by an account of the inner psychological state of any individual Further, these 
facts constrained the individual, for example, as aspects of social control and 
self regulation they were both outside individual conscience and transcended ıt 
Finally, the social facts were marked by their generality of distribution within a 
social body In other words, as A R Radcliffe-Brown, an anthropological 
interpreter of Durkheim later put it, there 1s a common substratum in the mind 
of each individual in a particular society that consists of a feeling of attachment 
to the group, a sense of obligation to ıt and an overarching sense of dependence 
of the individual on society It is noteworthy that both ın Durkheim’s own work, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (1961) and in Radcliffe-Brown’s 
The Andaman Islanders, the realization of social facts as things depended on 
social solidarity fostered by a collective conscience which came to individual 
members of society in concrete experiences of collective interaction, for 
example, in great religious celebrations, feasts, and other kinds of rıtual 
congregations like collective mortuary rıtuals, and so on 

The orthodoxy of Durkheim’s gloss on social facts as things remained intact 
in the social sciences when Marx underscored the key role of relations of 
production and subterranean aspects of the labour process It was only when 
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market relations assumed global dimensions and the products of industry under 
late capitalism gave rıse to the phenomena of advertising and mass 
consumerism that Marx’s seminal writing on the fetishization of commodities 
began attracting sociological and anthropological analyses (cf Taussig 1980, 
Appaduraı 1986) Close on the heels of the invention of Marxist tradition 
relating to commodities came the linguistic revolution ın structuralism While 
Durkheim was turned on his head (something that Durkheim’s nephew, M 
Mauss had precociously done ın his, The Gift) and thus not only did social facts 
become things but things became social facts, 1t was pointed out that social 
anthropology was a branch of semiology (Levi-Strauss 1978) Things or objects 
therefore assumed significance not only as items of desire and consumption but 
also as symbols of societal relations and processes 

The semiotic turn (Sless 1986) ın relation to things as social facts merits 
closer scrutiny That objects/thıngs bore an independent relation to social 
structure had been noted ın those renditions of structural functionalism where 
culture in the Tylorian sense was distinguished from structure (Evans-Pritchard 
1950) It was pointed out, for example, that Christians entering the church and 
Hindus and Muslims entering the temple or the mosque take off their hats and 
shoes respectively While the objects removed were different, they symbolized 
the same thing, namely, respect for the Almighty Even ın the strictly 
non-semiotic versions of structuralism, as for example ın Dumont and Pocock’s 
‘sociology of India’, the symbolic manipulation of materiality was strongly 
emphasized David Pocock in his ‘Notes on Jaymam Relationships’(1962) 
attempted a structuralist explanation of the existence of ritual service castes in 
Indian villages While commonsense suggested that barbers be identified 
exclusively with their functions of cutting hair and nails and hence with scissors 
and clippers as their tools of the trade, this matenality was superseded ın the 
case at hand by the barber’s role as the marriage go-between ? What these early 
structural analysts (for later examples, cf Douglas 1966, 1970, 1975) were 
driving at had been given semiotic formulation in terms of the well-known 
Saussaurian disarticulation between the signifier and the signified Besides the 
relationship between the two being arbitrary in a sign-system, there was also an 
emphasis placed on the primary significance of the signifier, ‘an emphasis upon 
the relational nature of totalities, connected with the thesis of the arbitrary 
character of the sign, together with a stress upon the primacy of signifiers over 
what 1s signified’ (Giddens 1987 74) 

The semiotic turn had a salutary effect There was a shift in analysis from 
function to meaning ? At another level the arbitrary character of the sign ended 
many an essentialism in sociology and social anthropology For instance, the 
opposition between the pure and the impure, and hierarchy as a relationship of 
the encompassing and the encompassed, was not intrinsic to the Indian caste 
system alone (just as there 1s no concept of ‘tableness’ about this particular table 
alone), ıt could be generalized (cf for hierarchy, Barnes et al 1985) and 
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comparisons could be latched on to diverse sıgnıfiers in social situations of high 
emotional and/or ritual ımport 

Returning to the electronic media, the global coverage given to two recent 
events on cable TV in India—images of Lord Ganesh drinking milk at the hands 
of devout Hindus all over the world (21 September 1995) and profuse offerings 
of flowers being given at Lady Diana’s funeral at all the palaces in Britain 
associated with her (31 August 1997)~are cases in point The signifier—milk 
and flowers—are here assoctated with events of high emotion and the media 
turns them into muracles or nearly so * And this brings me to phase two of my 
discourse on Durkheim—expanding and stretching his notion of the collective 
conscience (or consciousness) via the medium of the media 


I 


The stretching and expansion of Durkheim’s ideas about the collective 
conscience and social solidarity takes off from a persisting ambiguity in the 
master’s own writing David Pocock (1961) has argued that Radcliffe-Brown’s 
structural functionalism represented a ‘narrow exegesis’ of Durkheim As 
evidence he points to the idealist epistemology of Durkheim as contrasted with 
its positivist rendition by Radcliffe-Brown The latter’s assertion that 
apprehensions of a collective conscience and hence social solidarity come to 
individuals in definite concrete experiences of social interaction only betrays, 
according to Pocock, an epistemology of sensations which owes more to 
Herbert Spencer than to Durkheim The latter ıs more inclined to a Kantian 
view of collective representations, says Pocock The assertion about 
Durkheimian idealism 1s undoubtedly supported by certain statements 
concerning the primacy of cognitive categories like class, space, tıme and 
causality ın the latter part of The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 
(1961 788-96, cf for a discussion of ‘pre-eminent concepts’) However, as was 
pointed out before, Durkheim in the same text also illustrates phenomena like 
social effervescence generating social solidarity through the individuals’ 
participation ın collective ntuals Hence the ambiguity 

An explicit extension of Durkheim’s ideas in the direction of imagined 
collective representations has recently been done by Arjun Appadurai (1997 5) 
It remains to be noted, however, that the initial path-breaking work on nations 
and nationalisms as imagined communities by Anderson (1983) 1s an ımportant 
precursor ın this discourse Anderson’s work is all the more relevant to us 
because of its intrinsic association with the media of mass communication, 
print-media in the main, a phenomenon which he calls ‘print capitalism’ It 1s 
obvious that the 1ımagıned community of nation brought about by the print 
media 1s nearly a mıracle—people have died and yet others are still ready to 
sacrifice their lives for the sake of this imaginary reality When Appadurat 
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writes about ımagıned social realities in the contemporary world, he has ın mind 
a shift ın recent decades, building on technological changes over the past 
century or so, ın which the imagination has become a collective, social fact 
This development, ın turn, 1s the basis of the plurality of imagined worlds 
Appadurai’s main case 1s that in the post-electronic world the imagination plays 
a significant, new role Three distinctions are made by him First, the 
imagination has broken out of the special expressive space of art, myth and 
ritual and has now become a part of the quotidian mental work of ordinary 
people in many societies Second, he distinguishes between the new collective 
imagination and what used to be called ‘fantasy’ Resistance, selectivity, and, 
‘in general, agency’ 1s an intrinsic part of the new collective imagination Third, 
a distinction 1s posited between the individual and collective senses of the 
imagination Appadurai ıs concerned only with the latter, and that ın contrast to 
print capitalism ıs much more extensive, it ıs transnational or even ‘post- 
national’ 

However, Appadurai’s distinctions are analytically not differentiated 
enough For instance, to argue from a closed semiologıcal system of the 
structuralists (Appadurai specifically invokes the Annee Sociologique school, as 
we have seen) to positing an open system in which agency plays a crucial role, 
conflates two distinct and discrepant analytical frames Further, these three 
distinctions are generalizations from the American experience Although 
Appaduraı qualifies them by mentioning ‘ordinary people ın many societies’, 1t 
ıs patently the American anthropological aura of area-studies (South Asia ın the 
case of Appadurar) and the American emic postulate of cultural relativism in a 
globalised world that influence Appadurai’s generalizations 

In addition to the post-electronic media, the other precipitating cause of 
transnational or post-national collective imagination as a social fact 1s, 
according to Appaduraı, the tremendous impact of mass migration and diasporic 
existence ın the modern world The combined operation of these two factors 
from the standpoint of the Indian diaspora (cf Jain 1998a) leads us to question 
the veracity both of the quotidian rather than miraculous ambience of media 
messages and the connected issues of the sharp distinction between (pure) 
fantasy and the play of agency as a response to those messages 

As ethnographic illustration let me refer to the subject of Indian diaspora, 
using certain perceptive formulations from Appadurai but obviously going 
beyond his writings in our interpretations The disarticulation between territory 
and social/national identity 1s undoubtedly a fact of both diasporic experience 
and imagination Thus it 1s pointed out that in a cricket test match in 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, Pakistan defeats West Indies The spectators 
comprising (East) Indian diasporics wave the Indian national tn-colour flag 
rather than the Pakistan: green national flag with the crescent moon and star 
The narrow interpretation of this slippage obviously 1s that here ethnicity (the 
Indic identity of the spectators) ıs cutting across nationality ın a double manner 
first, the distinction between India and Pakistan as distinct nations 1s being 
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obliterated and, second, the East Indians who are by and large citizens of 
Trinidad and Tobago (a West Indies nation) express a social and moral 
solidarity that flies ın the face of their citizenship In terms of our previous 
semiotic discourse here is a clear instance of disarticulation between the 
signifier and the signified Appadurai has designated it as the phenomencn of 
‘deterritorialisation’ 

A more politically slanted example 1s the support which diaspora Sikhs aave 
been extending to the creation of the secessionist state of Khalistan The 
logistics of this support, especially the financial contmbutions made trom 
diaspora Sikhs in all parts of the world have been widely reported This, again, 
1s a perfect example of the diasporic imaginary There is absolutely no doubt 
that an overwhelming majority of the overseas Sikh supporters of Khalistan will 
not be able to describe or delineate the physical boundaries of the proposed 
state Indeed, perceptive observers have pointed out how the notion of Khal:stan 
becomes the vicarious and imaginary territorial locus of a deterntorialised Sikh 
population abroad (van der Veer 1995) 

In a recent issue of the Indian feminist journal, Manushı, its editor Madhu 
Kıshwar (1996) narrated her experience of a conversation in New York with 
women of Indian origin coming from various regions of India After imitial 
conversation in the English language, two or three of the group began 
conversing in Hindi One of the women ın the group, of Tamilian origin, took 
strong exception to this switch over from English to Hindi (though she 
understood Hindi) and insisted that 1f they had to speak ın a regional Indian 
language why could it not be Tamil When Kishwar pressed on with the Tamil 
protagonist further ıt was discovered that as a US born second-generation 
citizen she neither spoke nor read or wrote ın Tamil! So much for the 
‘long-distance’ sub- nationalism or regionalism among Indian diasporics 

The point about these illustrations of the dıasporıc imaginary 1s that contrary 
to Appadurai’s sharp demarcation between the miraculous and the quotidian and 
between fantasy and agency there 1s a pervasive lack of distinction, among the 
peoples of Indian orıgın (PIOs) as distinct perhaps from the recent first 
generation of non-resident Indians (NRIs), between perceptions of what may be 
called the imaginary and the imagined ın relation to India And this is a 
significant datum for the reception and redacuon of media messages ın Indian 
diaspora and, by extension (as will be argued later) among the Indian middle 
classes who are the new consumers of modernity (Breckenridge 1995) The 
responses of PIOs and second- and third-generation NRIs represent the 
existence of a twilight zone between the reality depicted in the media and a 
culturally hybrid ‘lived in’ reality experienced in the diaspora The diaspore 
experience represents the extremes of a combination of amnesia, desire, 
nostalgia and search for identity ın relation to cultural roots which is a symptom 
also of the modernism of the middle classes ın a country like India anyway 
Except that in the diaspora the slippage between the imaginary and the 
imagined, and between the reality and lived ın experiences 1s heightened 
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Let me cite two further quotidian instances (although not ın Appadurai’s 
sense of their distinction from the miraculous and the fantastic) a middle-aged 
East Indian Trinidadian couple who had just returned from their first ever tour 
of India, lasting a month, told me that they had stayed in the emperor Ashoka’s 
palace ın New Delhi (which ın reality was the Ashoka Hotel!) At a somewhat 
more abstract level, Hind: film songs relished ın films imported from India and 
broadcast over long hours on Radio Trinidad are sung and enjoyed by the East 
Indian Trinidadian youth without any 1dea whatsoever of what the words mean! 
One would not think, ın these circumstances, that the mammoth receptions 
accorded by Indian dıasporıcs to filmstars from Bombay (cf Amitabh Bachchan 
descending from a helicopter ın the biggest cricket stadium ın Durban, South 
Africa, packed to capacity by his Indian South African fans) are anything short 
of a marvel ıf not a miracle 

This brings us back to media coverage, especially the BBC television 
coverage of Diana’s funeral and Ganesh drinking milk In the interpretation of 
these events, the ambiguity between the positivist and idealist epistemologies of 
Durkheim that we referred to earlier should be seen as creative ambiguity The 
Diana funeral broadcast on a national scale, and Ganesh drinking milk, 
broadcast on an international level, were media miracles focusing on the surfeit 
of flower offerings in the former event, and on the endless queues of devout 
Hindus offermg milk to Ganesh ın the'latter The media coverage which went 
on for days in the case of Diana’s funeral, amounted almost to necrophilia, 
while the news of Ganesh drinking milk was not only on television, ıt was 
spread all over the world in a matter of hours by fax, telephone and other news 
media 

Let me elaborate a little on the latter event In an interview to the popular 
Indian weekly, India Today (15 October 1995) an Indian professor of physics 
explained in detail and with experimental illustrations the physical basis of mass 
illusion or hypnotism As a professor of Anthropology/Sociology I was asked to 
comment on its cultural import That was a brief interview but I may now 
recount a few aspects of my interpretation First, the fact that people (both men 
and women but especially women) were involved ın the act of offering milk to 
Ganesh images which He seemed to have accepted 1s explainable ın the light of 
the intense faith of the devout The nervous system in human beings 
responds—as a reflex—to strongly held emotions, especially those hallowed by 
culture (Taussig 1993) and in neurophysiological terms there ıs no great 
mystery ın the fact that those offermg milk to Ganesh would have slightly tilted 
their receptacles unbeknownst to themselves Second, and ın this respect the 
positivist side of Durkhe1m’s interpretation of social solidarity 1s valuable, those 
men and women forming long queues just to offer milk to Ganesh were 
elements of a social cohort In simple terms, the self-evaluation ın terms of his or 
her purity and morality would refuse admission of failure when the person ın 
front had actually succeeded ın making Ganesh drink milk Third, to return to 
the relation of the representation of the event through the mediation of the 
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media, I had remarked ın an interview to India Today ‘It was more of a 
communication miracle Because there was no one source, the message 
acquired a mystique * The point here 1s that all media, and the electronic media 
in particular, by their anonymity of transmission, sheer speed and, more 
importantly, their power of visualization succeed ın fuzzing an enquiry ınto the 
source of messages that are transmitted The ‘virtual’ part of the virtual reality 
constituting these messages lies ın 1ts visualization As Kajrı Jain has remarked 
apropos calendar art in India, the representation ın the calendar picture mast be 
true reality for the beholder because it has been picturized, perhaps the Chinese 
geomancers knew ıt all along and the Paleolithic cave painters even earlier 

Let me return from the diasporic and the miraculous to recent analyses about 
the Indian middle classes as consumers of modernity—a theme referred to 
earlier The authors ın the volume edited by Breckenridge deal with various 
manifestations of public consumption of modernity m South Asia, that 1s, 
cinema-going, eating out, visiting museums and watching cricket The appeal 
and popularity of cricket ıs the subject of Arjun Appadurai’s article ın this 
volume and it 1s also the theme of an extended discussion by him ın the book 
Modernity at Large (1997) mentioned earlier Obviously Appadurai ıs aware of 
the connections between the craze for cncket in South Asia and the two main 
axes of modernity ın the region, namely, the impact of the electronic media and 
the flow of large diasporic populations globally, from India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sn Lanka 5 

The media nexus of cricket lifts it out of the colonial, South Asian 
procrustean mould and launches 1t full-face into deterritonalised, day-and-night 
and all-night watching in all parts of the world Let us also note what 
media-coverage has done to the game of cricket It has led to disarticulation 
between the necessity of playing cricket and watching it There 1s a rupture 
between the places where the game 1s played and where it 1s watched There 1s a 
flux im the timings—night-and-day playing and all-night watching The 
excitement 1s tremendous, to limit ourselves to South Asian diasporics (to speak 
nothing of the South Africans, Australians, British and New Zealanders) the 
watchers of the game may be-twice or three-time emigrants (eg Fiyian Indians 
ın Australia, E African Indians ın the UK, or the West Indian, East Indians in 
the UK, Canada and USA) as well as home-populations It 1s not merely the 
public consumption of modernity but a globalised political economy of public 
emotions—not merely modernity at large but the market-place writ large—which 
characterizes the phenomenon of present-day cricket 

Take for instance the top-billing ın media-sponsored cricket 
competitions—the tournament at Sharjah Played in the synthetic grass turfs 
located ın the oil-rich city-state of Dubai, patronised by the sheikhs and on 
location heavily financed at the gates by ımmıgrant South Asian spectators who 
(though poor or lower middle class ın their homes ın Kerala and elsewhere) are 
affluent enough in the Middle East to buy seats for the one-dayers, the Sharjah 
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tournament ts played by the top teams of all the cricket playıng countries of the 
world 

What Appadurar fails to ask about cricket as the public consumption of 
modernity by South Asians are simple questions about the politico-economic 
how and why of these ‘cultural dimensions of globalisation’ The predominance 
of internal analysis im the semiotic practices of structuralism and 
post-structuralism (cf Giddens 1987) to the exclusion of external 
contextualization—the persistent practice of reading culture as a text-seems to 
be a major reason for this lacuna The conventional semiotic procedures seem to 
work, moreover, ın ritual or ritualized contexts That, after all, was the great 
forte of Durkhermian analyses as well However, once the ideas of Durkheim 
have been stretched and extended to converge with semiotic and/or hermeneutic 
approaches in the study of contemporary cultural representations, fresh 
challenges arise due to the other mass-media, like popular cinema, implicating 
not only the modernity of the burgeoning middle classes ın South Asia today as 
in the Appadurai-Breckenridge discourse but also the habitus of the most 
numerous classes— the poor of our country 


m 


I am tempted to caption this section of my presentation as ‘Durkheim 
Repudiated’ and in this I take a cue from discussions on the significance of 
‘agency’ ın the social processes (eg Giddens 1984 5-16) The major example 
that I will take up here is the Hind: commercial cinema which celebrates 
individual agency and represents not only a theory but verily, a method, of 
viewing representational arts This significant dimension of the form of the 
Hindi commercial cinema must be understood ın order to move away from the 
treatment of the Hindi film as an object, distanced from the knower In a 
seeming volte face of our conclusion to the last section, we propose to show in 
this case that the academic sciences cannot hope to either understand Hindi 
commercial cinema as a social phenomenon or reach the social reality of which 
the film 1s supposed to be an instance by objectifyıng the Hindi film as an 
externally bounded thing 

Hind: films address the individual social actor, who 1s required to be an 
agent ın creating his own world and shaping his own destiny The main 
character of the Hind: film ıs thus committed to the understanding of the 
profane world, its secular laws and rational logic and then overcoming his 
constraints in order to be able to contribute meaningfully to his society Thus 
the mission of the Hindi commercial cinema 1s to equip the individual with a 
vision so that he can assume charge of his own life and resolve his existential 
problems all by himself This calls for individual agency or what would be the 
same thing, enterprise Hindi commercial cimema invokes individual 
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entrepreneurship, albeit ın the much broader sense of contributing concretely 
towards the shaping of his own society This 1s why Hindi commercial cinema 
operates as a form of social consciousness of its times 

Contemporary Hindi commercial cinema by and large does not address the 
primary and ascriptive ties of an individual to his society The individual of the 
Hind: film often finds his meaningful existence in the neutral public sphere 
where individuals find mutual cooperation with others in their capacities as 
individuals rather than as members of particular social groups This ıs why 
Hindi commercial cinema addresses the modern state, which promotes a 
universal and natural order, based on individuals as principle decision-makers 
The most important distinction between the traditional forms of entertainment 
and Hindi commercial cinema ıs the distinction between two kinds of 
consciousness, namely, one which pertains to society and the other v.hich 
pertains to the state 

As mentioned earlier, many mistakes take place because scholars try to 
study the film as an object of inquiry, rather than as a mode of inquiry into the 
social reality This necessarily means that the ‘self’ of the scholar ıs held 
distinctly apart from the hero of the films, who 1s the knower This ın turn 
implies that the scholar as a knower destroys the identity of the hero, who 1s the 
knower within the film This method of study would be the same as studying 
Weberian or Marxist theory as a system of ideology And indeed there are many 
scholars who would like to study the film as an ideology But there are many 
difficulties First, the single-most important feature ın an ideology 1s the 
non-existence of opposites Deewar is popular as it upholds the law-breaker 
while Zanjeer is popular as it felicitates the law-keeper Sharabı appeals 
because the hero 1s self-absorbed and indifferent towards the world but Don 
appeals because the hero is an extrovert, can relate well to people and 1s 
extremely vigilant and alert And all these are films starring the same actor, 
Amutabh Bachchan Such instances fly ın the face of the construction of the film 
as an ideology However, the principal difference between an ideology and 
Hindi commercial cinema 1s that while ideology upholds ideals even when the 
material conditions required to sustain these are absent, the Hind: film reviews 
the ideals in the light of the material conditions 

It may be assumed that our plea for a kind of internal analysis of the Hindi 
commercial cinema leads to the advocacy of a subjectivism typical of the 
scholars of the hermeneutic school who would try to conceptualize the Hindi 
commercial cmema as a system of cultural codes This means that the images 
and the representations in a Hindi film are supposed to make the viewer relate 
back to his own culture and hence a kind of cognition would emerge which 
makes the film popular This ıs quite contrary to the form of the Hind: film 
which tends to bring the socio-economic particularities, cultural exclusivities 
and conventional specificities of the society into the unıversalızed public sphere 
of the state The hermeneutic mode of viewing a film would take the vızwer 
back into the specificities rather than bring hım forth into the universality and 
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most importantly, the neutrality, of the public sphere Such a viewing would 
then nullify the form of the Hindi commercial cinema 

The principal attribute of the Hindi commercial cinema 1s 1ts popularity 
Nothing can be popular until and unless ıt appeals to the ordinary man in the 
ordinary business of lıfe (This ıs what ıs meant by the term ‘quotidian’ ) The 
structure of the popular must necessarily be such that the individual finds 
himself to be a part of the larger whole which constitutes his surroundings As 
we can see from examples like the subsumption of religious movements into a 
metaphysical order, or spectator sports and popular novels, until and unless 
there ıs a question of the particular sublimating into the universal, a specific 
being infused with the purpose of the general, or a transformation of the self 
into ‘another’, there can be no aesthetic appeal or popularity 

A point that has not been sufficiently appreciated by Appadurai (cf our 
eriticism of his framework being insufficiently differentiated) ıs the difference 
between the structure of the popular from the structure of the populist In 
populist forms the people identify with a large ethnic group or a caste, or even a 
nationality ın order to define themselves against the universal Such thıngs do 
not induce a feeling of liberation, which 1s central to popular cinema or to a 
popular religious movement A populist discourse is used by people as a symbol 
of something or the other, a metaphor for real events or as a text from which to 
draw voyeuristic pleasure, all those things which the highbrow often accuse the 
cinema to be However, the difference between the Hindi commercial cinema 
and other popular genres lies in the fact that the film medium addresses those 
surroundings of the individual which affect his real world life chances, 
opportunities and prospects of material well-being This makes the Hindi film 
very specifically a modern phenomenon Since these needs of the individual are 
usually satisfied by the rational-legal institutions of the modern state, Hindi 
commercial cinema addresses the individual and the state The film need not 
always directly refer to the state, but ıt suggests that the way to the resolution of 
individual’s problems lies in his expanding out from his particular into the large 
public sphere of the universal 

A very important distinction must be made between the popular Hindi film 
and popular entertainment and perhaps also the electronically produced mass 
culture (The latter two, ıt would seem, straddle what we have called the popular 
and the populist spheres ) Entertainment 1s a quality which 1s derived from any 
activity which engages the individual differently from that of his usual 
occupation But Hindi commercial cinema deals directly with the lived in 
experience of the audience The appeal of Hindi popular films lies precisely in 
the increased engagement of the audience into the issues and questions facing 
his/her everyday lıfe 

The ‘dream’ or the ‘unreal’ aspect is that in the films, things get resolved 
through individual agency while ın reality this may or may not happen (This 1s 
the secret of the audiences’ identification with and adulation of the hero which 
takes fantastic forms, as for example the reception for Amitabh Bachchan ın 
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Durban ) ‘Realistic’ art films maintain that the individual 1s a victim of his 
constraints, while the commercial cinema shows him to be overcoming what 1s 
merely factual This act of overcoming, far from weaning the audiences away 
from the here-and-now world, engages them more into the purpose of lıfe é 

It ıs also interesting to conside: the contextualized semiotic properties of 
messages transmitted by the electronic media—especially by cable television—in 
the documentary mode The form of the latter suggests, ın certain important 
respects, a reversal of the Hindi commercial cinema mode In the documentary 
ıt ıs information rather than entertanment that ıs packaged Further, the 
unpacking of this information 15 done initially through an anonymous 
generalized commentator rather than a particularized popular hero who 
mediates for the spectator between the cinematic and everyday reality The 
cognitive transition in the documentary, 1s from the general and the universal to 
the particular and the individual—the exact reversal of the process in the Hindi 
film The universality of the information message in the documentary 1s 
squarely premised on the power or, more precisely, the hegemony of its source, 
be ıt CNN, BBC or ABC for example While the mission of the Hind: film 1s to 
be decoded as a quest for modernity (see above) the socio-political documentary 
on cable television is an instrument of modernization (for an elaboration of this 
distinction, see Jain 1997) 7 

The hegemonic forms of this model of asymmetrical rather than 
symmetrical and reciprocal socio-cultural changes constitute a very large 
repertoire of socio-political documentaries on cable television One recalls a 
string of BBC documentaries on Indian social evils, like female infanticice in 
certain parts of south India, practise of amniocentesis in north Indian towns, 
dowry deaths, child labour, famines and malnutrition, among others These and 
similar themes are presented in a particular form—the slow motion of the 
camera, the dead-pan voice of a single (usually female) commentator, the fast 
switching of shots to discrepant locales, the bazaar scenes—often enough 
elephants, steam engines and three-wheelers—and sometimes the contrasting 
lıfe-styles of villagers and urbanites if not of beggars and princes 

The visualizations of India are only one part of the story of these global 
documentaries as veiled agents of modernization, the political news stories 
globally contain formulaic idioms uttered like mantras for the education and 
edification of audiences hooked on the hegemonic authority of the BBC 
programmes One such incantation is the ‘peace process’, the expression owes 
its genesis to Big Power diplomatic manoeuvrings over the Palestme-Israel 
conflict but ıt 1s subtly extended to cover the Indo-Pak conflict over Kashmir, or 
even the continuing ımbroglıo ın Northern Ireland Here the power of 
visualization at the command of the electronic media, accompanied by the nght 
formulaic phraseology create a powerful audio-visual text for ıts avid readers ın 
prevalently oral cultures 

The notorious lure of the media as global consumerism magnates 1s nowhere 
better illustrated than m those recent block-bluster movies where computer 
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simulation serves to combine the great promise of the information packages (the 
documentary mode) with a minimal story line heavy with instant romantic 
appeal Earlier examples are films like ET and Jurassic Park but the recent 
Titanic must take the pride of place In this venture the media hype cashes, first, 
on the historical reality of the event of the sinking of the ship, the Titanic 
cleverly recreated for the film as virtual reality by computer simulation, second, 
on the dramatically crafted story of the discovery and recovery of material 
fragments of the accident, and, finally, but most ımportantiy, on selling to the 
audiences a highly melodramatic story of love between a penniless waif and a 
rich heiress on board the sinking ship The hype in this case consists—to turn the 
metaphor around—of presenting the sheep ın wolves clothing Here ıs a 
high-tech information package wrapping up a formulaic romantic story ë To 
return to the semiological process involved ın such representations of reality, 
one has moved beyond the discourse of art imitating life or life imitating art to 
the high-tech forms of representation, to simulacrum, that 1s, the media 
imitating itself? 

I would like to end on a methodological note Current attempts to address 
the problem of contextualization in sociological/anthropological analyses of 
Indian society move ın several directions of which two are of special interest to 
us © One of these focusses on the consequences of cognitive interaction for 
social reality, both ontologically and epistemologically between India and the 
outside world, particularly the West (cf for recent examples, Vinay Lal 1997 
and Anjan Ghosh 1996) A connected issue, impinging on the problem of 
cognitive contextualization 1s the nature of Indian modernity Again both 
ontologically and epistemologically—I prefer to characterize Indian social 
reality on the eve of the ‘interaction’, spoken of above, as ‘non-modern’ (cf 
Dumont 1975) Among its other virtues, this characterization enables us to posit 
a neutral ground from which to distinguish between processes of modernity and 
modernization From this vantage point we may incorporate instances of the 
so-called modernization of tradition and the invention of tradition in 
contemporary modernity It also removes the necessity of committing us to a 
linear view of history without at the same time excluding ıt (for example, ın the 
analysis of modernization as distinct from modernity) Moreover, for the same 
reason a neutral starting-point remains sensitive to what is of worth in a 
post-modernist perspective that 1s non-teleological, ın contrast to most 
modernist formulations of social change Besides the play of cognitive factors 
unleashed by ıt, there 1s the impact of politico-economic forces of globalisation 
which account for the how and why of contemporary socio-cultural 
transformations The imbrication of political hegemony with global markets and 
the burgeoning consumerist middle class constitute the most significant 
infrastructural context for the study of relations between the electronic media 
and social processes ın our times In the foregoing I have illustrated this 
relationship with special reference to cable television and movie films 
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To conclude, I would like to think that there 1s a message in my analysis, for 
the ‘middle class’ fraternity of English-knowing audiences to whom this piece 
1s addressed The stress on form and contextuality in media representations of 
reality can alert us to viewing the medium and its messages with differential 
sensibilities, according to the various media forms, with a critical sense and 
with skepticism Most electronic audio-visual media may lead to the perversion 
at once of a performing arts and oral traditions and of the wholesome arts of 
reading and writing Some of the most far-reaching electronic media are 
transmitters of hegemonised audio-visual textuality capable of inflicting upon 
their audiences modern meta-narratives that are frozen and hidebound, thereby 
stifling the critical sensibility and the spirit of contestation In this paper I have 
only briefly touched upon the utilization of media representation for political 
propaganda and its potential for triggering violence The techniques and forms 
of advertising, which constitute the life-blood of the electronic media and are 
the source of its sustenance and proliferation, represent another significant 
dimension of the art-lıfe interface ın contemporary social processes that require 
in-depth sociological analysis 


NOTES 


This 1s the revised version of the valedictory address delivered at the National Seminar on 
‘Interpreting Social Reality Sociology, Philosophy, Media and Law’, held at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University on 17-18 Apni 1998 I am indebted to Susmita Dasgupta for the section on Hindi 
commercial cinema but own responsibility for the views expressed therein 


1 Mediated by the electronic media, the political manıpulatıon of symbols and ntuals ın public 
arenas 15 of great importance ın ways that are far from innocuous Tambuah, for example, notes 
that ethnic and communal violence 1s especially common ın periods leading up to elections and 
involve the utilisation of the visual and electronic media for propaganda Ritual desecraticn and 
the violation of sacred space of targeted ethnic groups plays a fundamental role in unleashing 
suppressed passions, as 1s clear from the demolition of Babrı Masjıd ın Ayodhya The ‘palitical 
theatre’ of motorised cavalcades and the use of rath yatras also helped to trigger nots at this 
ume (Tambiah 1997 234-57) 

2 “The razor-blade may take away the Barber’s daily work, ıt does not destroy the Barber caste’ 
(Pocock 1962 85) The existence of the Barber caste ın Sikh villages (Singh 1959) clinches the 
issue 

3 The emphasis on the symbolic meaning of the signifier meant, for example, that school boys of 
Sikh origin ın the United States would be allowed to carry the small dagger (kırpan) or their 
person because this was not to be defined as a lethal weapon but as a ritual symbol Were ıt to 
be defined solely in functional terms as a lethal weapon, so also could the baseball bat carried 
by school boys be defined as a usable instrument for killing someone (Lal 1996) 

4 lt may be objected that the two events, the ımages of Ganesh drinkmg mulk and the profuse 
offerings of flowers at Diana’s funeral are not strictly comparable and that the latter, ın 
particular, cannot be construed as a ‘muracle’ parallel to the former While accepting the 
general validity of the observation made in a personal communication by Professor S L 
Sharma, I would continue to maintain that ın the overall context of the extraordinary emotional 
charge released during both events and the media hype connected to them, they represented 
collective responses that cut across conventional demarcations between mystical East and 
rational West, thus providing an apt illustration in our tıme of what anthropologists have come 
to recognise cross-culturally as high drama associated with ritual and symbolic activities 
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It ıs a curious mismatch that an author who deals so thoroughly with this very British (or the 
former British Commonwealth) sport should be writing from the USA and also, as suggested 
earlier, from a peculiarly American post-modernist stance on South Asian modernity The 
result 1s that whereas Appaduraı ıs most perceptive about the colonial roots of the game of 
cricket, its changing class character during its historical development in the Indian 
subcontinent and its vernaculanzation which 1s a cause and consequence of its wildfire 
populanty among the ‘native’ (read ‘South Asian’ as in the area-study parlance of Amencan 
anthropology) middle classes, what ıs lacking 1s a full picture of the globalisation of cricket (ıt 
1s now being introduced not only in former Bntish Commonwealth countries but also in the 
USA and some European nations) especially in its one-day ‘limited-overs’ avatar, precipitated 
and promoted by international telecasting rights 


6 One may comment here on a piquant contrast ın the audiences’ responses to Hindi commercial 


10 


cinema among culturally unrelated peoples such as those of tiny Burkina Faso (an erstwhile 
French termtory) on the West coast of Afrıca and among Indian diasponcs, for example m 
Maurıtıus, Trinidad and Tobago and South Afrıca In Burkina Faso it 1s the universalist aspects 
of the Hindi film, which are the source of their immense populanty, over and above French and 
Hollywood films In the latter termtomes the response 1s mediated by strong (nostalgic and 
Imaginary) cultural perceptions that imbue ıt with fantasy and miracle, a sensibility 
well-captured by the phrase ‘magical realism’ a genre of literary creation associated with the 
dıasporc Indian writer Salman Rushdie It 1s worth-noting also that the patrons of Hind: 
movies ın the Indian diaspora have by and large moved into the ranks of an incipient middle 
class, with all the ambiguities which this stratum implies (cf for a discussion of the Indian 
‘middle class’ in Trınıdad and Tobago and Malaysia, Jain 1988) The native audiences in 
Burkina Faso, on the other hand, are overwhelmingly poor, working class proletarıans or small 
peasants 

Modernity, as we see it, 1s an aspect of interculturatton—the normal give and take ın cultural 
dynamics over space and time The adoption of heat-resistant, cross-ventilating traditional 
Indian architecture for bungalows ın which Europeans and others lived ın India, on the one 
hand, and the use of ‘sola hats’ by the urban populations which the British introduced ın the 
country are examples of this sort Intercultural modernity ın our times takes interesting forms, 
eg the historical introduction of mdigenous herbal plants into Western pharmacopoeia and the 
contemporary western export of herbal medicines to India Indian modernity, viz ın the form of 
individual agency being activated ın the public sphere to resolve everyday, matenal, problems 
of living as portrayed in Hindi films, ıs not constituted by the Western or Japanese modes and 
techniques of modern culture Modernization, on the other hand, which 1s a corollary of the 
teleological model of socio-cultural change manifests acculturation rather than interculturation 
This model posıts the inevitability, nay desirability, of certain culturally specific forms of 
change-usually the ones unleashed by the post-Enlightenment and post industnal 
transformations ın the West 

The Titanic 1s a media parable ın our times for India’s coca-cola nuclear explosion—the perfect 
combination of unbndled market forces igniting commercially inflated muddle class 
consumerism and loud assertions of techno-political dominance and hegemony in an 
asymmetrical world shrunk and soft-targeted by the forces of globalisation 

For a parodic and oppositional elaboration of the doubleness of ‘mimesis’, see Homi K Bhabha 
(1985) 

There has been an extended debate on ‘A Sociology for India,’ either within that rubric as in 
the journal Contributions to Indıan Soctology or elsewhere (cf R Mukherjee, Yogendra Singh, 
A K Saran, among others) An outstanding contribution ın that debate was made earlier by 
Louis Dumont (1966) in terms of combining an ‘internal’ with an ‘external’ point-of-view ın 
comparative sociology or social anthropology That resolution remains methodologically 
salutary, ıt was nevertheless cast ın the framework of a structuralism that has struggled with 
the problem of contextualization ın view of its convergences with closed semiotic analyses of 
the social phenomena or even ın those post-structuralist instances where culture was read as a 
text (op cit Giddens 1987) 
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THE KHATIKS OF KANPUR AND THE BRISTLE TRADE: 
TOWARDS AN ANTHROPOLOGY OF MAN AND BEAST 


Maren Bellwinkel-Schempp 


This paper tackles a couple of issues relating to a rather small Scheduled Caste 
community, the Khatıks of Kanpur, which had once been an economically 
powerful community The Khatiks are a jatt of vegetable sellers, pıg-breeders, 
pork butchers, as well as bristle manufacturers and traders The Khatıks of 
Kanpur city gained notoriety due to the so-called post-Ayodhya riots ın 1992 as 
they were considered to be ın the forefront of several brutal killings Although 
Kanpur 1s a known center of turmoil and turbulence due to the frequent 
outbursts of violence in its history, the more recent events were unique as for 
the first tıme a Scheduled caste took a violent stance against the Muslims At 
first glance, this 1s amazing as there had been peaceful coexistence between the 
Muslims and the Scheduled Castes ın the city both at work and in times of 
leisure Violence 1s also incongruent with the prevalent identity construction of 
the Scheduled Castes, who have until now perceived themselves as victims of 
upper caste Hindu dominance only 

Over the last 30 years, the city of Kanpur has changed considerably Earlier, 
white Zebu cows dominated the streets (Majumdar 1960), and although these 
cows constituted a substantial impediment for the traffic, they were patiently 
avoided and their paths circumvented by the people Nowadays, pigs have taken 
over this public space Large numbers of black grey and white pigs roam the 
streets of the city Even in the best residential areas, they feed in peaceful 
coexistence with the cows on large garbage heaps which are piled up along the 
roads The public ignores these animals as long as they do not cause road 
accidents This is because the Hindus regard cows as ‘sacred’, while the 
Muslims consider pigs as ‘abominable’ ammals (Harms 1985) However, 
another reason for ignoring the animals 1s that retaliations are feared from their 
owners—and this has been markedly so after the nots—if they are harmed or burt 
One may legitimately ask how pigs began to appropriate public space ın 
Kanpur, and whether this fact can in any way be seen as symptomatic of the 
aggravated Muslim-Khatik relationship 

The economic and political analysis 1s not so much the focus of this paper 
as much as issues that relate to a future formulation of an anthropology of man 
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and beast in India The leading question 1s to what extent the juxtaposition of 
purity and pollution as formulated by Dumont (1970) can be attributed to the 
relational positioning of man and beast Though Dumont’s concept of purity has 
been widely discussed and also decostructed with regard to the role of the 
Brahmin (Quigley 1993), the aspect of pollution ın the Scheduled Castes’ 
discourse has been either discussed under the heading of emulative strategies 
(Srinivas 1966) or ignored ın 1ts idiosyncratic nature 

According to Mary Douglas (1966), taboos concerning purity of matter, 
animals and human beings are meant to ward off highly charged and dangerous 
contacts The danger attributed to pollution dominates the modes of perception, 
and the ordering and classification of things, beasts and men The fear of danger 
itself has a transformative quality as ıt empowers the culturally defined realm of 
pollution ‘Within the ritual frame, the abomination 1s then handled as a source 
of tremendous power’, on the other hand, dirt as a culturally unstructured matter 
functions as a residual category and can act as a ‘symbol of creative 
formlessness’ (ibid 165, 169) Using Mary Douglas’ notion of pollution ın its 
ambivalent formulation of dangerous and creative, the attitude of Indian society 
at large towards cows and pigs shall be analysed ın this paper to find out to what 
extent the overarching Hindutva discourse has opened up realms of aggression 
and danger which were formerly contained and fenced-off 

The paper will finally document the mse and decline in the trade and 
manufacture of bristles The economic situation of the Khatiks will be used as 
the background for the analysis of their ideology The leading question in that 
respect will be to what extent the outburst of violence referred to above can be 
explained by the social degradation and economic decline of the Khatiks The 
ideological representations of the Khatiks are not rooted in one coherent belief 
system but generally concern different discourses of Scheduled Caste politics 
and caste specific idiosyncratic notions Concerning the analysis of food habits, 
1t 1s to be asked whether Scheduled Castes generally and the Khatiks 
specifically share the notions of purity and pollution of the savarna discourse It 
will be shown that the Khatıks as providers of pork represent cherished food 
notions of the Scheduled Castes which are also extended to the Muslims, 
although ın the latter case ıt 1s not pork meat but beef Finally, ıt 1s to be asked 
to what extent the skills in butchery show similarities between Muslims and 
Khatiks on a structural level, and whether these are accepted or negated by the 
latter The butcher’s skill on a phenomenological level brings up the question of 
how the acquisition of this skill 1s viewed by the Khatiks themselves 
Hypothetically, ıt will be postulated that their mastery over the lıfe and death of 
beasts 1s extended to the human realm under conditions where the ideological, 
political and social containments are no longer present 


Scheduled Castes and Muslims in Kanpur 
Kanpur 1s the biggest city in Uttar Pradesh and the ninth biggest city ın the 
whole of India Kanpur city was founded by the British who set up leather and 
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textile industries here The 1991 Census states that the Kanpur Urban 
Agglomeration had a population of 2,111,284 persons of which approximately 
20 per cent were Muslims and 14 per cent Scheduled Castes (Census of India 
1991) The Khatıks are a comparatively small community constituting only 58 
per cent of all Scheduled Castes residing in the city Their name 1s derived from 
the Sanskrit word ‘khatika’, meaning butcher and hunter (Singh 1993 726) At 
the level of education, average income and status, the Khatiks rank highest 
among all Scheduled Castes (Majumdar 1960, Ram 1988) They live in close 
proximity with the Muslims in Babupurwa, Colonelgan) and Latoucheroad 
Babupurwa, where the severest rioting took place ın 1992, 1s situated at the 
southern outskirts of Kanpur city The center for bristle manufacturing and trade 
is ın Latoucheroad which 1s one of the main thoroughfares of the town 
Colonelganj 1s a prevalently Muslim area with a few ahafas! and residential 
areas where a large number of Scheduled Castes live 

In Kanpur city, there are a number of Scheduled Castes of which the most 
numerous are the Chamar (leather workers, 37 3 per cent), the Kori (weavers, 
16 9 per cent), the Pası (vegetable sellers, 11 2 per cent), the Balmıkı (sweepers, 
108 per cent), the Dhanuk (pig rearers, 45 per cent), the Dhobı (washermen, 
43 per cent) and the Shılpkar (stone cutters, 2 1 per cent) (Bhatnagar 1965) 
Earlier, Chamars and Koris worked mainly as industrial labourers in leather and 
textile industries The Khatıks did not work in industry, mstead, they were 
either self-employed tradesmen or general labourers and bristle manufacturers 
The Balmıkıs, Dhanuks, Dhobis and Shilpkars were general labourers ın the 
informal sector or worked ın their traditional occupations 

Close economic ties, however, bound a couple of Scheduled Castes together 
As the Khatıks worked mostly as bristle manufacturers, the dressing of the 
bristles was done by the Koris Besides, the Khatiks, Balmikis, Pasis and 
Dhanuks were also rearing pigs as all Scheduled Castes ate pork The Khatiks 
were connected to all these castes as buyers and sellers of pigs and pork 
Statistically, this has been well documented 1n the mid-1950s, there were 104 
pig breeders and 335 shops for beef, mutton and pork, all located in the city 
(Mayumdar 1960 43) 

Historical evidence also suggests a close social and occupational proximity 
between Scheduled Castes and Muslims ın the city For ınstance, Muslims were 
mostly craftsmen, shopkeepers and ındustral labourers Leather was the domain 
of the Muslims a well as of the Chamars, who were regarded as ritually unclean 
and hence stigmatized by the savarna discourse Till the 1960s, Muslims and 
Chamars were also tannery owners and shoe-makers (Bnggs 1990 [1920], 
Verma 1964), but nowadays, there are several leather industries ın which they 
work together ın equal proportions (Ory 1997) There 1s, however, an 
occupational shift of the Chamars away from working of leather, as a sizeable 
number are now employed ın government and private jobs The Muslims on the 
other hand continue to remain in the leather industry and are involved with its 
craftsmanship 
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In the early phases of Kanpur’s industrialization, it was mainly the Muslim 
Julahas and the Hindu Koris—the traditional hand weavers—who were recruited 
by the textile industry When the upper castes came in as industrial labourers, 
the percentage of Muslims and Korıs declined In the early 1970s the Chamars 
and Koris worked together with the Muslims in the textile industry, and all 
three combined constituted 15 pe: cent of the total labour force (Singh 1973) 
There was also a close spatial proximity between Muslims and Scheduled 
Castes There were still ahatas which had a mixed Muslim and Scheduled Caste 
population (Lavigne and Mılbert 1983) Although that has changed considerably 
after the recent nots, there are wards ın Latoucheroad and Colonelgany areas 
where Khatiks, Balmikis, Chamars and Muslims live together even today These 
wards are commonly known as communal troublespots ın the city 


The Cawnpore Brush Factory and Calcutta Bristle 
Kanpur was founded as a military camp in 1778 (Yalland 1987) but acquired 
the status of the first and oldest industrial town ın the whole of India It was 
primarily British industrialists who set up the leather and textile industries here 
(Yalland 1994) ın contrast to Bombay and Ahmedabad where Indian capital was 
invested in the textile industry (Rothermund 1988) Enterprising and 
business-minded as they were, British industnalists put to good use the 
abundance of raw material, cheap labour and the availability of capital Among 
the raw materials available were pig bristles because the United Provinces had 
the highest percentage of pigs ın the whole of India (Shah 1977) The ravines 
around Kanpur were said to be full of wild boar, and pig-sticking was the 
favourite game and one of the most popular sports of the British in colonial 
times This rather risky game was played on horseback with a long spear which 
was meant to catch the wild boars There 1s also evidence of pig-breeding ın this 
period The enlightened Collector Halsey, who pursued the first sanitary project 
in Kanpur’s ‘native town’, also established the Agricultural Model Farm and 
introduced ‘half-bred Leicester sheep, a fine Bhawulpore buffalo bull, imported 
pigs and an Arab stallion’ (Yalland 1994 167) It is a well known fact that the 
British promoted piggeries just to have their ham for breakfast, although ham 
was still imported as tinned food 

The Indians had no use for brooms and brushes, and the indigenous broom 
(jharoo) was made of vegetable fibre But from the 1860s onwards, the 
European and American brush and paint brush industries created a great 
demand for pig bristles As the Americans and the British had switched over to 
pork production for mass consumption, ther hogs were slaughtered at such a 
young age that they could not develop bristles of sizeable length Although in 
the 19th century bristles were mainly imported from Russia for which Leipzig 
in Germany was the main market, bristles from China and India became quite 
popular due to the opening up of the colonial markets The British taught bristle 
dressing to the Chinese and to the Khatiks ın Kanpur (or Cawnpore, as the city 
was called before independence) As the Khatiks were pig-breeders and 
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pork-butchers, bristle manufacturing became their domain Thus, bristle 
manufacturing was a cottage industry which included bristle trade, bristle 
extraction from the live or dead animal and bristle dressing 

It has been reported that bristles from Kanpur used to be exported to the 
Western countnes since the 1860s (Yalland 1994 330) and even general 
merchants had bristles :nter alia on them tender Although ın the Reports of the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce there 1s no mention of that commodity, we 
know from British sources? that sınce 1870 there was a regular bristle auction 
four times a year ın London which specialized ın that commodity Hence, bnstle 
trade preceded the establishment of Kanpur’s first, and for a long time only, 
brush factory This factory had been established by the British under the name 
of Pioneer Brush Factory in 1896 But in 1903 it was taken over by the 
managing agency known as Begg Sutherland & Company, under the name of 
“Cawnpore Brush Factory’, which continued to be called so till 1947 ‘The 
factory 1s situated ın the Mall (Mall Road area) and 1s worked throughout by 
electricity expert brushmakers were brought from England to instruct the 
workmen, and all kinds of brushes are made, large quantities beng supplied to 
the army’ (Nevill 1909 82) The Cawnpore Brush Factory followed the same 
pattern as most of Kanpur’s industrial enterprises under colomal rule the 
blueprint, design, know-how and machinery were imported from England and 
set up primarily for import substitution and to cater to the needs of the British 
army The army created a demand for shoe and horse brushes and as the raw 
material was easily available, ıt made sense to set up a factory there 

Bristles come only from the hog, pig or boar They come mainly from 
animals of good age which have lived long enough to produce hair of more than 
50mm on their neck/back The unique characteristic of the bristle 1s the split end 
which makes ıt possible to retain water Therefore, bristles are used for paint 
biushes also The characteristics of bristles which matter most to manufacturers 
are Jength, colour and stiffness Length 1s determined by age and breed, colour 
by’ breed, and stiffness by climate The colder the climate, the softer the bristle 
For this reason, Indian bristles have generally been the stıffest ın comparison to 
those supplied from North China which supplies the softest bristles 

For more than 100 years, bristles from Russia and China dominated the 
world market with Indian bristles forming a very small part of the trade 
Although they only totalled 10 per cent of the Chinese turnover, they got higher 
prices because they were well sought after due to their stiffness Bristle coming 
from India was used for hair brushes, industrial brushes and—due to its extreme 
stiffness—even for sewing shoes and cricket balls Chinese and Indian bristles 
were till the 1950s mainly black 60 per cent of the Indian bristles were black, 
30 per cent grey and 10'per cent white The colour of the bristle indicates the 
genetic composition of the stock, and the fact that the Indian domesticated pig 
retains many of the characteristics of its wild brethren ? 

Although Kanpur city developed into a center for Indian bristle trade, the 
commodity was called ‘Calcutta bristle’ ın Europe It can be assumed that the 
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name was derived from the fact that the leading British trading companies were 
Calcutta-based 4 The special quality of Calcutta Bristle was its stiffness, black 
colour and elasticity The stiffness was due to the hot climate, its colour was 
due to the Indian breed being black like its predecessor, the wild boar, and the 
elasticity was due to the peculiar manner of bristle ‘harvesting’ Originally, 
bristles were shipped via Calcutta but as the Great Peninsular Railway was 
already completed ın 1870 and Kanpur was linked in 1886 with the Central 
Indian Railway, quite certainly from this time onwards bristles were sent by rail 
to Bombay and shipped from there Although there 1s evidence that Calcutta 
bristle was already present in the European market before the First World War, 
its ‘silver days’ came ın the inter-war period (1919-1939) when the supply for 
Russian bristles in the European market was severely hampered by the Russian 
revolution, famine and the socialist economy In other words, from the 1930s 
till the 1950s bristles were equated with silver and traded according to the price 
of silver 


Bristle Manufacturers and the Bristle Trade 
In the 1930s, bristle trade became so remunerative that the Kayasthas and 
Punjabis superseded the barriers of pollution and took up bristle manufacturing 
Thus, among the founding members of the Indian Bristle Merchants Association 
were Khatıks, Kayasthas and Punjabis ın equal proportions é Although the 
Kayasthas claimed supremacy ın that business, this 1s strongly reyected by the 
Khatiks ‘The Kayasthas came much later First, they used to collect pig hair 
and transport it on their bicycles This was long after we had already set up our 
business,’ said Satish Chaudhary, the youngest son of Mithoo Lall 

The versatile and educated Kayasthas used their social acceptance as a 
savarna caste for their business contacts which especially bore fruit after India’s 
independence Contrary to this, the Khatik bristle manufacturers were traders 
and bristle dressers Bristles were bought during the winter season at cattle fairs 
held in the countryside They were supplied by the pig-rearing untouchable 
castes but also by one Adivasi group—the Kanjars—who supplied wild boar 
bristles which were much sought after due to their high quality, which made 
them suitable for hair brushes Latoucheroad being the center of the Khatik 
bristle manufacturers, and being situated quite near the railway station, many 
customers came by rail They were well received by brokers called dalal who 
ushered them to the respective buyers in exchange for a commission 

The bristles were derived from the live animal and were harvested twice a 
year after the rainy season at the beginning of winter and in summer This 
method of ‘harvesting’ was also known in Russia The live pig was lifted over a 
branch of a tree by the hindlegs, rubbed down with ash, and amidst much 
squealing from the pig the bristles were extracted by hand The longest bristles 
found along the spine were preferred This was, however, a painful process and 
the shrieks of the animal were bloodcurdlıng This yelling-accompaniment to 
the ‘harvest’ method of bristle extracting also used to draw the attention of 
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savarna castes in whose perceptions pigs and pig-rearing castes were beyond 
comprehension Therefore, the easier method was the removal of the bristles 
from the dead animal which was usually done at the abattoir already set up by 
the British ın the 19th century 

Bristle dressing was done on the ground floor ın the workshops of the bristle 
manufacturers on Latoucheroad Workers were mostly Korıs, Khatiks and Pasis 
as mentioned above although the Koris formed the majority Since pigs are 
vulnerable to anthrax which 1s a fatal disease, the bristles had to be boiled 
first—a procedure which took at least two haurs As small particles of skin and 
flesh were not removed by boiling, the bristles were thoroughly washed and 
cleaned by the women and put on the roof to dry Sorting and bundling was 
done by men and women alike This was a multi-step process as flag and tail, 
colour and length had to be differentiated. The quality of the product and 
therefore the price depended on the standard of processing The bristles were 
packed in wooden boxes which had the mark of the specific bristle 
manufacturer stamped on them Although women did the dirty jobs, they were 
paid less which was sex-specific dıscrımınatıon But it was argued that washing 
the bristles required less skill than the other processes Work in this unorganized 
sector of Indian manufacturing was neither subject to Indian labour legislation 
nor did the unions become active Hence, tariffs were regulated by the 
contractors or manufacturers Labour relations were informal and strongly 
influenced by family and caste relations 

In colonial times, those bnstles which were not bought by the Cawnpore 
Brush Factory were sold to England This was done through local British 
merchants like William Bird and Company, a raw product dealer They had 
their head office ın Calcutta and a branch office on the Mali Road in Kanpur 
They exported bristles, skin, hides and furs, and acted as quality controllers for 
the government William Bird was the oldest exporter and his annals reached 
back to the 19th century In the 1930s, a second British firm called Murray and 
Company became quite prominent for raw products It was followed by the 
Delhı-based Kayastha merchant, Sbyamjı Mal Saxena, who ın the early 1930s 
exported wool, animal hair, bristles, skin, leather and hides abroad This firm 
had a branch office in Kanpur too 

But most of the bristles from Kanpur were bought by British exporters who 
sometimes acted through the local agents Far the Khatik bristle manufacturers, 
selling to London was a multi-step process They had to overcome the hurdles 
of colonial business practice where a chain of intermediaries took away a good 
share of their profits First, Khatik bristle manufacturers received an advance 
from the exporters which was a percentage of the average price determined at 
the last auction in London This enabled them to ship the goods Once in 
London, the bristle was displayed ın a warehouse to enable buyers to check the 
quality Before the auction, the brokers compiled a catalogue listing and 
describing the products according to therr special marks The brokers consisted 
of a small group of four to five traditional Bntish families who had been ın the 
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trade for a long time When bristle manufacturers were finally paid, the 
advances and the various costs of packaging, storing and cataloguing were 
deducted 

Around the 1930s, there were five to six Khatık firms on Latoucheroad 
which rose to prominence as bristle manufacturers Usually two close relations, 
either brothers, or uncle and nephew, or cousin brothers, set up a firm together 
This was done to minimise the risk and keep the family together The oldest 
firm, M/s Mitthoo Lali Roshan Lall and Mangal Devi, was established ın the 
1930s The owners of the firm became the rıchest brıstle manufacturers ın 
Kanpur and Mitthoo Lall styled himself as the ‘King of Bristles’, as the heading 
of his ımposıng and impressively coloured photograph of the 1940s shows 
Being an uneducated man, he had a clerk of the Bank of Bengal to keep his 
book accounts He was able to use the ‘despised niche’ of Indian society to his 
advantage by making a profit from bristle manufacturing He invested his 
wealth cleverly in the city’s real estate, and a whole block of houses on 
Latoucheroad belonged to him and nowadays belongs to his offspring His 
all-India fame and name as the ‘King of Brıstles” can be disputed but locally he 
gained name and fame, and called himself chaudhury, a hereditary title which 
continues to be used by his sons 

The Khatıks ın Kanpur city were not particularly bothered about their social 
esteem and advancement There was a short phase in which they tried to form 
gotras by following the Brahminic example This attempt failed however Apart 
from this, they never attempted to attain higher social status by changing therr 
genealogy as other Scheduled Castes like for example, the Chamars and Koris 
did (Bellwinkel 1980, Molund 1988) For them, economic success sufficed, 
which the owner of the firm Mukund Lall and Sons explained during a 
conversation as follows ‘There ıs no Hindu religion, there 1s only Sanatana 
Dharma and Arya Dharma Followers of the former worship statues and of the 
latter believe ın God as a supreme spirit I am Arya Samajı and only use the 
word Om I also believe only in what I can attain through work, my work is my 
religion’ The nonchalance with which the Khatiks ignore the Hindu laws of 
purity and the self-assuredness with which the bristle manufacturers look upon 
their despised trade may only apply to the rich dealers However, ıt can hardly 
be interpreted as an expression of Sanskritization (Ram 1995 164) as their 
frequent adoption of the surname Sonkar, derived from the Sanskrit word 
somkar (moonlight), might suggest 

Unlike Mitthoo Lall, Mukund Lall, who also gave his name to the 
above-mentioned firm, was however an educated man and he took keen interest 
ın the early dalt movements ın north India He used to visit the weekly 
meetings of Swami Achhutanand (Gooptu 1993) After the Swamu’s death ın 
1933, Ram Lal Sonkar—a bristle manufacturer of Latoucheroad—became the 
leading political figure in the dalit movements in Kanpur On Babasaheb Dr 
Ambedkar’s (the then Labour Secretary in the Viceroy’s Council) only visit to 
Kanpur m 1944, Sonkar and Mukund Lall called on Babasaheb while he was 
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staying at the railway retiring room and requested him to visit their place 
Babasaheb agreed to come to Latoucheroad on condition that a sahabhoj 
(communal feast) of all the Scheduled Castes in the city be organized The 
narrative goes’ that Ram Lal Sonkar managed to arrange a meeting for Dr 
Ambedkar on the Parade—a locality adjoining Latoucheroad—followed by the 
sahabhoj which was attended by the chaudhuries of the different Scheduled 
Castes Even the Balmikis who were considered to be the lowest in the 
caste-hierarchy attended ıt Since nobody wanted to be the host of that sahabhoj, 
a tent was set up on an open ground With great tnumph, the carriages of the 
leading industrialists of Kanpur like Juggıpat Kamlapat Singhania, among 
others, lined up during the sahabhoj Ali of them wanted to speak to Babasaheb 
Ambedkar ın his capacity as Labour Mınıster But he took his own time to 
finish the sahabhoj with the untouchables of the city What ıs usually not 
mentioned 1s that Mıtthoo Lall did not attend this sahabhoj To cap it all, those 
who had attended were ostracized from their respective castes 


Kanpur’s Industrial Decline and the Khatiks 

Whereas Kanpur’s textile and leather industries prospered during the Second 
World War because the industries located in the city produced mainly for the 
army, bristle export suffered a setback due to the war, as stated earlier But the 
Khatiks were stil] able to produce bristle for the Cawnpore Brush Factory which 
received large supply orders for the army At last, ın 1946, Calcutta bristle was 
renamed Indian bristle Independence brought a restructuring of political and 
economic relations which were influenced by international political events 
Kanpur’s textile and leather industries had made large profits during the two 
World Wars as the British-dominated industries ın the city were the main 
suppliers to the army The Nehruvian policy of creating a socialist economy 
favoured investment ın public sector enterprises and not ın private business As 
a result, Kanpur was not on the list of the newly mtroduced industrial growth 
centers (Singh 1990) 

The transfer of economic power ın Kanpur city had, however, started nght 
after independence with the last Brıtısh industrialists eventually selling their 
enterprises to Indian merchants in the 1970s These years were marked by 
labour unrest due to rationalization (Pandey 1970) resulting in a reduction of the 
industrial labour force (Awasthı 1981), and the change of transport from rail to 
road Kanpur lost its pre-eminence as a railway junction Economically, those 
were years of stagnation but this was not felt severely because of the euphoria 
of decolonization and imagined growth potentials (Desai et al 1968) which 
later led to the city’s development programmes under the Master Plan (1968-91) 
for Kanpur and the Kanpur Development Authority (1975) Those master plans 
were formulated by the different bodies of planners, professionals and 
bureaucrats The implementation of the various programmes envisaged under 
these plans was, unfortunately, hampered by rıvalry, corruption and maction on 
the part of the 1mplementing machmery Hence, the severe shortages of water 
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and sanitation were left to be resolved with the help of the international 
development agencies ın the early 1980s (Lavigne and Milbert 1983, ISESEP 
1988) 

For Kanpur’s bristle manufacturers, the early years of independence were 
years of prosperity The Korean War and the strained Chinese and American 
relations were a boom for Kanpur’s bristle manufacturers * Although the 
Americans had turned to pig-rearing for mass consumption, they did not 
produce sufficient hog bristle themselves (Wagmann 1952) They became the 
biggest buyers of Chinese bristles and even set up firms themselves in China 
However, the Chinese revolution and the restructuring of the state under 
communism ın 1948 placed a great strain on the American bristle trade The 
import of hog bristles from China was finally prohibited when the Americans 
imposed, following the Korean war ın 1952, a trade embargo on goods imported 
from China American traders were prohibited from importing Chinese goods 
even through the Third World countries 

The Americans turned directly to the Indian market undermining the London 
auction This also allowed some Parsi firms to enter the bristle trade, specially 
those who had settled ın Kanpur after independence Being educated, Parsis and 
Punjabis broke the hold of the middlemen and dealt directly with London’s 
brokers Still, Mitthoo Lall did not leave the premises of Latoucheroad though 
the isolation of the colonial channels of commerce had broken him down He 
was visited by one of his American customers who not only recalls Mıtthoo 
Lall’s frankness and honesty in business matters but also the amount of alcohol 
which both of them consumed? Once America started buying, aur-freight 
became a more frequent form of transport especially for the longer and more 
valuable varieties of bristle In 1968, Nepal introduced an import/export scheme 
under which it was more advantageous to Indian shippers to send their goods to 
Nepal for re-export to the United Kingdom So, ‘Nepal-bnstles’ became a brand 
name and also underwent a change ın quality control Though the Government 
of India set up AGMARK grading scheme for cottage industry products, this 
could not apply to the grading of bristles 

When the Chinese market was re-opened in 1972, the Khatiks’ fortune 
started to look up again in Kanpur city The Chinese were able to supply a much 
larger volume of better quality hog bristles at more competitive prices Indian 
bristles and bristle dressing generally began to decline, a fact which owes to the 
overall economic condition of Kanpur From the 1970s onwards, traditional 
textile mills and leather factories were taken over by the government As the 
Brıtısh had failed to invest in new machinery, the production cost became too 
high, leading to low productivity, and this low productivity became 
uncompetitive vis-a-vis the newly established growth centers under the 
Five-Year plans Although Kanpur’s textile mills and leather factories were 
running at high losses, these were used as employment-creating schemes by the 
government, and Kanpur’s labour force had a comparatively secure existence 
In 1979, London’s bristle auction was finally closed, marking the end of 
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colonial trade relations with Kanpur’s Khatiks Indian bristle was no longer 
exported abroad 

At the beginning of the 1980s, conditions for the bristle merchants 
aggravated as the Chinese lowered the prices for their bristles and literally 
flooded the American and European market with big quantities of high quality 
bristles As Indian bristles were not exported any longer, their price fell even in 
the Indian market, inducing a number of former bristle manufacturers to turn to 
brush-making The Parsi bristle merchants, for instance, left business as soon as 
the Korean boom was over Three former well known Khatik bristle 
manufacturers also turned brush-makers, although the other two are still in 
business, one has become the first and foremost importer of Chinese bristles 
since 1989 ' The son of the leading Kayastha bristle exporter had set up ın the 
1960s a highly successful paint brush factory which 1s now catering to the 
demands of the construction industry in Bangalore And the most successful 
brush manufacturer in the city 1s a Punjabi who has employed 35 workers and 
runs a semi-automatic plant There are 18 brush factories ın the city registered 
with the Directorate of Industries But according to one estimate, there are at 
least 500 brush makers ın Kanpur who produce ın family concerns, while those 
who learn the craft in the factories are employees As modern construction 
activities are demanding regular application of paint, there 1s also nowadays an 
Indian demand for paint brushes !! 

At the end of the 1970s, a number of leather tanneries and leather factories 
began to modernise to be able to produce high quality products for the 
international market They are run by Muslims and Punjabis Over the last 20 
years, they have transformed Kanpur into a renowned center for leather industry 
whereas all the traditional leather and textile mills of colonial times finally 
closed down in 1991 The introduction of the New Economic Policy in the 
context of globalization under the Narasimha Rao regime had a devastating 
effect on the old and renowned factories in the city Kanpur’s industrial labour 
force resorted to casual labour or petty trade The oldest brush factory, the 
Brushware Ltd! of the city, also met the same fate as ıt was finally closed down 
in 1994 and its dusty rooms are now guarded by four watchmen But the leather 
industry and brush manufacturing have continued to prosper 


Pig Farming in the City 

In Kanpur city, the Bhangis, Pasis, Dhanuks and Khatiks have been engaged ın 
rearing pigs In the early 1970s, pig farming was confined to the respective 
wards where the pig rearing castes lived Since the beginning of the 1980s, pork 
production on a large scale has been introduced by one Khatik family in the 
city Over the last 20 years, pigs have multiplied to the extent that it 1s said that 
this particular family nowadays owns 20,000 pigs in Kanpur The pig-breeders 
use the garbage heaps of the whole city as feeding places for their pigs, 
although middle class residential areas where a better feed can be expecied are 
preferred Only the Muslim wards are omitted The city 1s divided into four 
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feeding zones and ın each zone the pigs are marked with a different brand by 
cutting a sign into their ear and tail Three of these zones are supervised by the 
extended family and the other zone ıs given on rent to a near relation 
Supervision of pigs 1s done daily by the members of the Khatik family 
themselves but pig farming depends on local servants who do the work They tie 
up the pigs for slaughter and also turn up from nowhere immediately when a pig 
ıs killed ın traffic Their noisy complaints and threatening monetary demands 
are feared by the city’s car drivers Pigs constitute a considerable impediment to 
traffic and their droppings soil the streets Not only that but any effort to change 
the system of garbage collection by private initiative was in vain ın the past as 
the Khatiks retaliated immediately 

In villages, the Khatiks keep their pigs in stys and feed them on rice straw, 
sugarcane stalks and maize This 1s also occasionally done ın the city to the 
more valuable ‘Chinese’ pigs which are big, fat and white, and are markedly 
different from their long-legged, skinny and black brethren with long hair on 
their backs frequently roaming im the city’s open drains and garbage heaps It 
can be surmised that the so-called Chinese pigs kept for meat production are a 
cross breed with a few European species which were introduced sometime in 
the past ın India via China ? But when I examined their feed more closely, they 
were fed the same scavengers menu as their unreputed brethren 

Nowadays, as the consumption of pork 1s of great importance, a visit to the 
slaughterhouse may be an exciting experience The Bnitish established 
slaughterhouses in Kanpur of which one ın Fazalgany ıs meant for the Khatiks to 
slaughter pigs and goats, and the other at Bakarmandı for the Muslims to 
slaughter goats and water-buffalo (Cow slaughter has been banned in Uttar 
Pradesh since 1955) These abattoirs are at opposite ends of the city 
Interestingly enough, Khatik goat butchers (kasaı) carry the same subcaste 
name as Muslim butchers, which indicates conversion of one section of the 
Khatiks to Islam (Ansari 1960) My visit to the Fazalgan) abattoir was rather 
gruesome and repulsive but highly informative The narrative of experience of 
the visit reads ‘In front of the abattoir are huge garbage heaps which are 
scavenged by sweepers and pigs alike The abattoir 1s a large mud paved yard 
which also serves as a market There are stys all around to keep pigs there for a 
couple of days before they are also sold and taken away Additional installations 
are a fireplace and a water tank At seven o‘clock in the morning, only the 
villagers, specially Dhanuks who have walked the whole night, come m with 
their herds Two lorries parked by the roadside are meant to take the pigs to 
Assam where they fetch higher prices,’ Munna, the pork butcher, explained He 
1s an expert ın fixing the price of the animal just by sight and by a confirming 
gup on the pig’s back He elaborated, ‘Buying and selling 1s done by fixing the 
price in advance and giving credit Not a single banknote 1s exchanged in the 
entire process ’ My narrative goes ahead, ‘Then come some of the pigs from the 
city, ted and bundled on rickshaws The pork butchers including a woman are 
there waiting ın quiet equanimity for the specimen they were to process ° 
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Slaughtering ıs done the whole year round, even during the hot season The 
bristles are plucked out ın a swift and deft motion by the young men afterwards 
This 1s followed by singeing on grill on the fireplace and the skin 1s cleansed ın 
a basin of dark brown slop (water) which is probably seldom changed 
Cleansing ıs often done by the youngest and ıs perhaps their way to start 
learnmg the craft The slaughtered animal ıs put on the floor for further 
processing During my visit to the slaughterhouse to observe the whole process, 
one of the men standing around commented an the slaughtering process ‘We do 
everything differently from the Muslims The Muslims do the halal way of 
slaughtering so that the animal 1s completely bled They cut-off the head and 
make all the blood come out We prefer stabbing into the heart so that httle 
blood ıs lost We retain the blood and make blood pudding out of ıt The more 
the blood ın the anımal, the juicier the meat But, of course’, he admitted, ‘the 
meat also spoils more quickly ’ The processing has to be done quickly by the 
pork butchers numbering around 200 ın the city There are an even greater 
number of ambulant pork restaurants which sell curried pork dishes and pork 
sausages The thelewalas and rickshawalas usually buy the meat from the 
butchers Their women do the meat preperation and the men sit out ın the 
evening with their carts ın search of customers 


Khatiks, Muslims and the post-Ayodhya Scenario 

Events of the so-called Indian mutiny of 1857 which led to the extinction of 
British Kanpur’s military and civil population (Ward 1996) created the 
impression of the city as a ‘city of violence’ (Molund 1988) It proved to te so 
throughout the 20th century when the city was shaken by several communal 
riots and industrial strikes, which are to be seen ın the light of the city’s urban 
and industrial development and its failure to improve the living conditions of 
the working class (Awasthı 1981) Ruoting 1s to be seen as historically rooted 
when communalism developed as a force during the Non-cooperatıon/Khılafat 
movement of the 1920s, as the form in which nationalist demonstrations took 
place had a decisively ‘Hindu’ connotation (Freitag 1989), and as such was 
unacceptable to Muslims As the Arya Samaj’s influence was rather strong on 
labour and national movements, ıt led to an additional alienation of the 
Muslims The Hindu-Muslim mot of 1931 was the most severe in 
pre-independence India Around 400 people died and 1,200 were injured 
Temples and mosques were destroyed, houses and shops burnt (Barrier 1976) 
In the aftermath of these nots, a rearrangement of localities had taken place as 
Hindus moved out of Muslim-majority areas and vice versa The abatas got 
fortified to serve defense purposes This process of homogenization of po- 
pulation locally was counteracted by the explicit agenda of the communists to 
fight communalism The universalistic and humanitanan appeal—‘First we are 
people’—was to counterbalance this To what extent communist propaganda was 
successful ıs, however, not certain as minor riots kept flaring up ın the 1930s 
Yet, there was no not during partition although the ahatas went under guard 
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The post-Ayodhya Hındu-Muslım riots in Kanpur city in 1992 did not catch 
the headlines of many newspapers But these were equally severe ın the city as 
four days of nearly uncontrolled violence gave the nots the character of a 
pogrom (Brass 1997) Around 69 deaths were registered although the unofficial 
number was much higher Over 70 per cent of the victıms were poor Muslims 
and many of the Hindu victims belonged to the Scheduled Castes The riots 
were instigated by the Hindu nationalists (fundamentalists) the Bharatiya Janata 
party (BJP) and its splinter groups which had a stronghold among the merchants 
and upper caste employees in the city The BJP had gained prominence in 
Kanpur since the 1980s and was successful in the 1991 elections to the 
Parliament as well as to the State Assembly But the most striking feature of the 
1992 riots was the strong involvement of one section of the Khatiks under the 
leadership of ‘Kala Bachcha’ (literally, ‘black child’, a nickname) 

The Black Child, as this hero of the dark side was called, was a Khatik who 
lived in Babupurwa His real name was Munna Sonkar but since childhood he 
had been called Kala Bachcha That ıs how he was known even ın his school 
records Black colour 1s associated with low status, notoriety and viciousness, as 
also playfulness, as the god Krishna was also considered to be of dark 
complexion Kala Bachcha owned about 200 pigs and had built a large 
multi-storey house which he mainly let out to tenants including Muslims He 
became a municipal corporator as an independent candidate, joined the 
Congress Party afterwards and switched over to the BJP, although ıt 1s said that 
ideologically he was not a very committed person (Brass 1997 227) Within a 
short time he became the President of the BJP unit in Kanpur city Although it 
ıs well established that during the post-Ayodhya riots in the city Muslims were 
the first ones to come out, the selective, pointed and aimed rioting against them 
1s largely attributed to Kala Bachcha Among the BJP and the Hindu public at 
large, it 1s said that he was considered by them to be a hero who saved Hindus 
from the Muslim areas. Contrary to this, the Muslims attributed to hım the 
prime agency for the selective and organized looting and killing Police and the 
city administration on their part considered him just a crımınal element 
belonging to those ınstıtutıonalızed nots which had taken place ın the last 
couple of years ın the city There is even hearsay that he had taken to stealing 
pigs and changing their brand In February 1994, he was killed in a bomb blast 
while driving on his scooter with a near relative Fortunately, this tıme the 
police and the city administration were able to suppress further noting (The 
Pioneer 1994) 


Towards an Anthropology of Man and Beast 

The pig 1s called suar in Hindi The term’s etymological root goes back to the 
Indo-European schwein ın German and swine in English. There 1s no linguistic 
differentiation between the wild and the domesticated species, although the 
Sanskrit term varaha for wild boar ıs used ın a number of Indian languages 
(also for one of the mcarnate forms of Lord Vishnu) The wild boar 1s called 
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Jungli suar (the forest pig) Yet, there ıs no historical evidence concerning the 
Indian pig The ancient cultures of Mesopotamia and Egypt domesticated the 
pig ın the 4th-5th millennium BC, but ın Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
(2300-1700 BC), centers of the Indus Valley civilization, any remnant of the 
domesticated pig ıs conspicuous by its absence (Kosambi 1956) The Vedic 
Aryans were nomads and when they migrated to India about 1250 BC, they had 
horses, cattle, goats and sheep (but no pigs) and the male animals were used for 
sacrifice (O‘Flaherty 1980) and their meat was eaten 

Cows were treated as clean animals but their superelevation to the realm of 
holiness started as a Hindu reaction to Buddhism and preceded the first 
formulated theory of ahımsa (non-violence) Both Jainism and Buddhism had 
objected to the killmg of animals and the consumption of meat The 
development of vegetarianism and the ban on cow slaughter 1s a well researched 
realm especially ın German Indology The cow protection movement which 
started in the late 19th century was, however, a move directed against the 
Muslims Interestingly enough, ıt was intended as a ban on rıtual slaughtenng 
(gurbanı) at the end of the Muslim fasting period, and not against the 
slaughtering of cows for beef among the Muslims and the British (Pandey 
1992) Veterinary research has focussed on the Indian cow, and its breeding 
history is well known, but we know very little about the domestication of the 
pig in India 

For the Hindu, the cow 1s not only considered to be a clean anımal but 1s 
superelevated to a sacred anımal Her five products—mulk, butter, fat, urine and 
dung—are mixed and eaten ın cow worship Cows and priests are said to have 
been created at the same time Traditionally, the Scheduled Castes were not 
allowed to breed cows as the cow was regarded as the abode of numerous gods, 
and her worship and care for her led to salvation The cow ıs also considerec to 
be the mother of India and a mother 1s not to be killed For the Muslims, on the 
other hand, the cow ıs a clean anımal and as such 1s preferred for ritual 
slaughter and consumption 

Hinduism has made an implicit equation between Scheduled Castes and 
pigs As the pig ıs an omnivor and eats garbage, faeces, carrion and dirt, 1t 1S 
considered an unclean animal even by those castes who traditionally undertook 
the ritually polluting tasks According to Koranic law, the pig ıs considered an 
unclean animal and the Muslims all over the world are not allowed to eat pork 
Harris (1985) holds that ecological reasons underlie the food taboo The pig 
became an ‘abomination’ ın the Middle Eastern countries because ıt directly 
was rivalling human foodstuff Regarding the feed of Kanpur’s pigs, I doubt 
that thesis Be that as ıt may, ıt can certainly be argued that the pig, considered 
unclean as it 1s by savarna castes and Muslims alike, belongs to the despised 
realm of Indian culture 

This general juxtaposition of Brahmin and cow against untouchable and pig 
has no scriptural foundation in Hinduism In the epic and puranic scriptures of 
Hinduism, there 1s no mention of the pig Only the wild boar 1s referred to as the 
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cherished prey of aristocratic hunts The wild boar of the jungle 1s praised for its 
strength, power and ferocity Categorically, the wild boar is beyond culture, his 
savageness 1s attributed to the woods where he resides Wild boar 1s said to have 
been eaten by the Buddha also and, nowadays, it 1s eaten even by the savarna 
castes In the old scriptures of Hinduism, the opposite of the holy cow 1s the 
despised dog and not the pig (Malinar 1997) In Hindu mythology, the wild boar 
1s the third incarnation of Lord Vishnu as mentioned above When a demon cast 
the earth into the depth of the cosmic ocean (a heap of filth, according to 
another version), Vishnu assumed the form of an enormous boar, killed the 
demon and retrieved the earth with his tusk “This mystic scenario probably 
developed through a prımıtıve non-Aryan cult of the sacred pig’ (Eliade 
1987 364) 

The Scheduled Castes were meat-eaters (Singh 1993) They ate beef, pork, 
chicken, dog, cat and rat, mice and meat (Randena 1993) In the Scheduled 
Castes’ mythology, however, the consumption of beef was instrumental ın their 
losing their status as a clean caste (Vincentnathan 1993) For instance, the 
Dhanuks of Kanpur are said to have lost their clean status of the Ahir caste 
when they took to pig rearing (Singh 1993) Traditionally, the Chamars were 
given the dead cows for processing and they ate carrion But in the 1920s, the 
so- called ‘disgusting and heterodox practices of eating pork, beef, carrion and 
the leftover of food of other castes was on the decline’ (Briggs 1990 [1920] 
47) Dr Ambedkar also had strongly objected to the intake of carrion (Keer 
1954) which was given up altogether by the Mahars of Maharashtra and the 
Chamars of northern India Yet, there 1s an odium attached to pig-rearing which 
is based on an implicit equation of pig and sweeper, as both scavenge amidst the 
dirt The sweeper belongs to the most polluted caste because he takes away the 
excreta from the upper castes As the pig eats that matter which 1s defined as 
polluted, pig in the savarna discourse 1s considered a polluted anımal 
Nevertheless, pork 1s generally eaten by all Scheduled Castes not only in 
Kanpur city but in the whole of India For instance, it has an emynently 
nutritious and ritual value for the Chamars It is the only fresh meat they could 
obtain in the past For them, pig was also the preferential sacrificial animal 
(Bellwinkel 1980, Cohn 1987) which used to be the food at weddings A piglet 
was sacrificed when a child was born or was sick, or a boon had to be granted '4 
But now there are few Chamars in Kanpur city who are willing to recall that 
tradition 

As stated earlier, the upper caste Hindus ın general and in Kanpur city in 
particular show the highest amount of repulsion towards the pig The repulsion 
generally expressed by Kanpur’s middle classes towards the pig has different 
connotations reflecting the ‘Westernized’ ortentation of the respective 
discussants Those exposed to European modes of living are able to differentiate 
between the animal and its unsavoury feed They do not mind eating pork if the 
pigs are kept properly and are not fed on garbage heaps They would certainly 
eat pork abroad as it 1s jucy and delicious irrespective of the feeding pattern of 
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the pig But here in Kanpur city, they can give endless examples of washermen 
who have died of tapeworm ın the brain which was certainly transmitted from 
pork A general warning 1s displayed in Chinese 1estaurants ın the city to not eat 
pork as it 1s injurious to health The second discourse of the middle classes takes 
a paternalistic stance According to them, the consumption of pork 1s regarded 
suitable only for the Scheduled Castes as their stomach 1s considered to be 
adjusted to the digestion of pork In such arguments, pork eating and drinking 
country liquor among the poor and labourers 1s also condoned as they are 
believed to not know better 

Health hazards attributed to the intake of pork are partially a rationalization 
of the savarna discourse of the polluted pork But from a nutritional point of 
view, this 1s not true as physiologically that kind of feed 1s harmless It only 
shows the highly adaptive capacity of the pigs’ intestines to split up faeces and 
leftovers What would certainly be injurious to health are the unhygienic 
conditions at the Fazalgan; slaughter house, the total lack of veterinary 
inspection, and the lack of cooling facilities at the abattoir and the butchers’ 
shops 5 But many officegoers from the savarna castes, on leaving office come 
to the roadside pork restaurants They do not argue about what they eat, instead 
they relish the pork, unnoticed by their mothers, wives and children Contrary to 
this, the educated amongst the Chamars have partially taken over the savarna 
discourse on the polluted pork as stated earlier The consumption of pork was 
something they had done ın childhood but ıt 1s something their not so advanced 
brothers still do Nowadays, they have taken to the cherished food of the middle 
classes like chicken, goat, and to a lesser extent, mutton, although some of the 
educated Chamars, especially the convinced Buddhists, are strictly vegetarians 

Meat-eating ın the Hindu, or rather Brahmanic, tradition has been treated 
exhilarating, hence, undesirable But for the Khatiks of Kanpur, pork eating has 
remained an overt and cherished tradition which they are proud of In their 
opinion, pork ıs tasty and cheap, and is suitable for all They claim that even 
Muslims eat pork, although they do it on the sly They send their children to the 
butcher‘s shop to make sure that nobody notices it The Khatiks have most 
probably never taken to beef eating as they traditionally had enough pork to 
consume Probably consequent upon that, cow protection 1s strongly implanted 
ın their belief system and also governs their relationship with the Muslims 
whom they regard to be ritually polluting on account of their eating beef ‘If a 
Muslim touches our water vessels, they will be polluted,’ they say 
Untouchability practised between Khatıks and Muslims has also repercussions 
on their business relationships For instance, a Khatik bristle manufacturer was 
reprimanded ın the past by his caste fellows because he had bought cattle and 
horse tail hair from the Muslims to blend them with pork bristles But from 
these notions a general hostility between Khatiks and Muslims cannot be 
deducted There are Khatik families on Latoucheroad who follow Muslim Pirs 
and their male members maintain close friendship with Muslims They visit 
each other on Id and Diwali, and take food ın the respective houses 
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In retrospect, the mse and decline of the bristle trade showed that the notion 
of pollution worked to the advantage of the Khatıks Being mainly pork 
butchers and associated with the most defiling notion of pollution, Khatiks have 
traditionally been allowed a low ranking ın the gradation of the Scheduled 
Castes though Ram (1988) has found them fairly at the top in such gradation In 
spite of that they became successful entrepreneurs and used the ‘despised niche’ 
of Indian society to their own advantage These findings are surprising to the 
extent that these are contrary to the common notion of the norms of pollution 
which worked to the disadvantage of the Scheduled Castes as a whole The 
bristle trade became so remunerative that even businessmen of the savarna 
castes entered this trade, as stated earlier Thus, bristle became a ritually neutral 
commodity for which the norms of purity and pollution (Dumont 1970) were 
not applicable In the case of the Khatiks of Kanpur city, the economic realm 
has superseded the ritual realm There 1s certainly a noticeable change regarding 
the rigidity of pollution norms 

Although most of the Scheduled Castes ın Kanpur city tried ın the past to 
Sanskrıtıze their behaviour to achieve upper caste status (Niehoff 1959, 
Bellwinkel 1980, Molund 1988, Ram 1995), the Khatiks did not bother about ıt 
at all The repulsion associated with their name which directly discloses the 
profession of butchery has made them change their surname to Sonkar I do not 
regard this as an indication of Sanskritization, instead, only of their 
ambivalence concerning their butcher’s role But ın all other realms of 
behaviour such as specificities of their trade, business, food and drinking habits, 
they show great confidence and self-assuredness In respect of butchery, they 
openly do not want to be referred to as a butcher’s caste although within the 
walls of Fazalganj abattoir the young butchers are tremendously proud of their 
craftsmanship As butchers and masters of the beast, Khatiks control their (the 
beasts’) life and death Although till the Ayodhya nots their mastery of killing 
was contained within the walls of the slaughterhouse, its extension into the 
human realm was possible only under very specific and complex socio-political 
and ideological conditions 

The Scheduled Caste politics in Kanpur city has remained fragmented and 
only on specific occasions unified as Ram (1995) has shown Although the 
Khatiks of the city had received Dr Ambedkar when he came to Kanpur on his 
aforesaid first and only visit, they were not very much involved in Scheduled 
Caste politics It 1s the Chamars who were the spokesmen, although they also 
were fragmented between different factions and orientations (Niehoff 1959) In 
the past, neither the Ambedkar movement nor neo-Buddhism had any lasting 
political ımpact on Kanpur Scheduled Caste industrial workers were with the 
Congress party as long as the fortunes of the Nehru dynasty ran high They have 
recently shifted to the Bahujan Samay Party and a faction of the Khatiks to the 
BJP The Khatıks are also fragmented ın their political orientation One faction 
1s with the communists who have always taken an anti-communalist stance And 
evidence suggests that Kala Bachcha’s ideological identification with the BJP 
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was superficial, although he became the president of the city unit of the party, 
as mentioned above Thus, it cannot be construed from the short-term 
association of Kala Bachcha and a faction of the Khatıks with the BJP that the 
latter have become Sanskritized, distanced from the other Scheduled Castes, 
and have crossed the pollution barrier and begun to enjoy the status of a clean or 
savarna caste 

The economic decline of the Khatiks from international trade relations to 
pig-breeding certainly meant a loss of status for them The BJP used the hidden 
animosity between Khatiks and Muslims, which revolved around the pig, to 
absorb one fraction of the former into their fold Kala Bachcha gamed 
recognition and esteem through his association with the BJP, the winner in 
Kanpur’s urban politics since the 1980’s The overarching ideology of Hindutva 
was directed by the BJP against the Muslims and the polluting character of the 
Khatiks’ occupation was negated as long as the Khatiks served its ends To use 
Dumont's argument ın contradiction to his theory, pollution was subsumed to 
power, and Kala Bachcha himself cleverly stuck to the ‘Orientalist’ image 
(Brass 1997) of the complacent and non-violent Hindu In his own definition of 
the happenings, he was ‘only saving’ those Hindus living ın the 
Muslım-domınated areas who feared for their lives Under very specific 
conditions, the Hindutva ideology bottled up that danger which until now 1s 
contained ın the specific profession of the BJP 


Conclusion 

There 1s power derived from the fear of pollution of matter, beast and man, and 
this power is contained by the caste system The pollution part of the caste 
system ıs until now seen only in it’s suppressive, exploitative and unjust 
aspects The Khatiks share with all Schedulec Castes the power derived from 
the abomination of dirt, pollution and death which the savarna castes hand dewn 
to them The pig as the realm of pollution and dirt ıs the creative and nutritious 
element for the Khatiks which they have used to their advantage as bristle 
manufacturers, pig-breeders and pork-butchers This notion 1s shared by most of 
the Scheduled Castes ın the city and outside, for whom the pig 1s of high 
symbolic and ntual value 


NOTES 


The author 1s grateful to Professor Nandu Ram, Dr Ampedkar Chair Professor of Soctology at 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, who made valuable comments and suggestions on the 

earlier draft of this paper 

I Ahata means enclosure which 1s the prevalent residential area of the labour class and the 
urban poor Most of the ahatas are listed as slums 

2 Most of this information 1 owe to Edward Barber from the firm Michael Barber and Sons 
They were the leading auctioneers of bristles ın London 

3 This statement 1s corroborated through an observation made by Reinhold Herz, an eminent 
and experienced German bristle dealer of Stuttgart I showed hım a photograph of bnstle 
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dressing in Latoucheroad Judging from the flag of the bristles, he thought they came from 
the wild boar But as far as I knew, they came from Kanpur’s domesticated pigs 
4 I came across the name ‘Calcutta Bristle’ first in the German brushworkers journals which I 
consulted in the Lespzig National Library and in the Economic Archives of 
Baden-Wurttemberg 
The Russıans ate up all their pigs 
I am grateful to Suresh Saxena, the former secretary of the Indian Bnstle Merchants 
Association who not only supplied me with information but also allowed me to consult his 
files 
7 In the discourse of the sahabhoj, I follow the narrative of Mukund Lall’s son Nawal 
Kıshor—the most objective and trustworthy informant Many information on the bristle trade 
I owe to him and hts monthly Brushes, Hairs and Fibres, published ın English and Hind: In 
the editorials, Nawal Kishor raises historical issues on the bristle trade, bristle dressing and 


o 


brush manufacturing 
8 At that time German bristle dressing also prospered 
9 “Drinking like a fish’ is an abusive term in Germany for brushmakers also The dusty work 


of brush-making allows German craftsmen, according the Board of Craftsmen Regulations, 
to drink one bottle of beer a day durıng work although usually alcohol 1s prohibited at the 
work site 

10 This ıs the firm A K Export Trading Corporation which still deals with Indian bristles and 
does dressing on demand 

11 Houses were usually whitewashed after the rainy season just before Dıwalı For the 
application of lime, vegetable fibres were used 

12 After independence, the Cawnpore Brush Factory was renamed Brushware Limited 

13 This insight I owe to Howard Wagmann, Semor of the American Bristle Dealers I am also 
grateful to Prof H Geldermann of the Institute of Animal Genetics of the Agncultural 
University, Schloss Hohenheim, Germany, who pointed out to me that not only bnstle trade 
but cross-breeding of pigs also was an international affair 

14 o Most of the information regarding the ritual importance of the pig for the Chamars I owe to 
Prof Nandu Ram of Jawarharlal Nehru University, New Delhi as Briggs 1s very scanty in his 
information 

15 I discussed this point at length with Prof Becker of the Institute of Animal Production in the 
Tropics and Subtropics, Agricultural University, Schloss Hohenheim, Stuttgart, Germany 
Using my maternal on Kanpur’s pig feed, he gave a stimulating lecture to his students and me 
on the pigs’ intestines and their adaptive capacity For me, this proved to be a physiologically 
sound refutation of a substantıalıst's deduction of pollution concept 
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CASTE SYSTEM IN CONTEMPORARY RURAL BIHAR: 
A STUDY OF SELECTED VILLAGES 


Gaurang Ranjan Sahay 


Much has been written on the caste system in India But the system 1s so 
complex and dynamic that ıt continues to engage the attention of social 
scientists The present study focuses on certain aspects of the caste system in 
contemporary rural Bihar, and examines ın particular the linkage between caste 
and occupation as well as the status of the yaymani system today 

This paper 1s based on the data collected from four villages of the Buxar 
(Bhogpur) district of Bihar durıng a penod of three years from 1991-93 by 
means of interview schedule and careful observation of every day life practises 
of the villagers The four villages selected for this study were Unwas, 
Basantpur, Bishrampur and Bharchakia Though they have many similarities, 
the villages are also dissimilar ın several respects Two of these villages, Unwas 
and Basantpur, are very old while the other two, Bishrampur and Bharchakıa, 
are quite new Just before independence, Basantpur was under the zamındarı 
system whereas Unwas was under the ryotwart system The other two villages 
came up after independence 

In Unwas and Basantpur there are many castes while Bishrampur and 
Bharchakia have fewer castes The ‘upper castes’ dominate Basantpur and 
Unwas while Bishrampur and Bharchakia are economically dominated by the 
‘backward castes’ While Bishrampur and Bharchakia are almost spatially 
divided on the basis of caste, Unwas and Basantpur are not so neatly divided 
Taken together, however, these four villages provide a representative picture of 
rural Bihar For this very reason, data pertaining to all the villages has been put 
together for purposes of analysis and presentation 

A caste in contemporary rural Bihar is an endogamous group, with a set of 
ritual practises which separates ıt from other castes The caste of a person 1s 
determined by his/her birth People belonging to a particular caste claim that the 
origin of their caste 1s different from that of other castes This claim ıs 
legitimized on the basis of various origin myths which constitute an important 
element of caste beliefs People belonging to different castes create their 
internal hierarchies according to their origin myths and beliefs And 
by doing so various castes maintain their specific customs and traditions which 
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help them to distinguish themselves from each other The four villages amongst 
themselves have twenty-four castes Five of these—the Brahmin, Rajput, 
Kayastha, Bhumıhar and Mahabrahman—belong to the forward caste category 
Fifteen of these—the Yadav, Koeri, Bania, Bind, Rajbhar, Bhar, Kamkar, Gond, 
Panerı, Nona, Lohar, Bari, Nau, Kohar and Sonar—are backward castes The 
remaining four—the Dhobı, Chamar, Dusadh and Dom—belong to the Scheduled 
Caste category Apart from these castes seven Muslim famılıes also reside 1n the 
villages 

In this work the concept of class denotes a category of people who occupy 
the same position in the economic structure within a social formation The 
position 1s determined by the quantity of possession of the most ımportant 
means of production in the villages, that is, land On the basis of their 
ownership of land, people have been categorized into five classes Those 
families which own more than twelve acres of land constitute the class of big 
peasants Famılıes having more than seven acres of land but not exceeding 
twelve acres constitute the so-called upper-middle peasants Famılies with three 
to seven acres of land constitute the lower-middle peasant class, while families 
owning between one to three acres of land constitute the small peasants 
Families which are either landless or owning not more than one acre of land 
constitute the class of landless and near landless people 

Of the various practices that help ın maintaining distinctions among various 
castes ın the villages, two stand out as being conceptually more relevant for 
understanding the nature of the caste system ın contemporary rural social 
formations One 1s the worship of different deities and the other 1s endogamy 
The latter 1s more general and so has more explanatory value than the former 

It needs also to be noted that various castes, apart from worshipping some 
common gods and goddesses, worship their own specific deities at least once a 
year For example, the Yadav perform Govardhanpuja, the Kayastha perform 
Chıtragupta Puja, the Chamar perform Ravidas Puja, and so on Some of these 
castes worship their deities publicly by organizing big functions The deities are 
considered to be either the omginal founders or the most important 
representatives of their castes 

The most important institutional practise among the various castes 1s 
endogamous marriage The practice of endogamy 1s widespread and strictly 
observed I did not come across even a single intercaste marriage By following 
the practise of endogamy and worshipping different deities, the castes separate 
themselves from one another and maintain their distinct character 


Caste and Occupation 

Many writers on the caste system such as Ghurye (1969) and Srinivas (1982) 
have opined that a particular caste differentiates itself from others by engaging 
in a particular occupation not performed by other castes In other words, each 
caste has an assigned occupation The present study finds such an assertion 
untenable This 1s clear from table 1 
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There are four general types of occupations m the villages These are (1) 
agricultural farming, (11) monthly paid government or non-government services, 
Gu) business, and (iv) hiring out labour power (HL) or working as wage 
labourers 

Agricultural farming 1s an occupation ın which the majorty of the families 
from different castes are involved (see table 1) 814 per cent of the Brahmın, 
875 per cent of the Rayput, 40 per cent of the Kayastha, 50 per cent of the 
Bhumıhar, 91 6 per cent of the Yadav, 893 per cent of the Koen, 31 5 per cent 
of the Banta, 60 per cent of the Rajbhar, 318 per cent of the Bhar, 533 per 
cent of the Kamkar, 40 per cent of the Gond, 50 per cent of the Panerı, 60 per 
cent of the Dhobi, 702 per cent of the Nona, 375 per cent of the Lohar, 47 
per cent of the Chamar, 85 7 per cent of the Dusadh, 50 per cent of the Barı, 
625 per cent of the Nau, 888 per cent of the Kohar, 857 per cent of the 
Muslim and 66 6 per cent of the Mahabrahman families are involved ın this 
occupation It is thus clear that agricultural farming 1s an occupation practised 
by almost all castes Most of the families belonging to the three categories—the 
forward, the backward and the Scheduled Castes—are imvolved ın this 
occupation It ıs the most extensively practised occupation ın the villages, with 
319 out of 475 families from the four villages engaged ın ıt 

Further, people belonging to all castes (except five) are employed in 
government jobs or ın the private sector outside the villages (see table 1) These 
five castes are Gond, Panen, Dusadh, Dom and Mahabrahman, whose 
members are not found in such jobs There are 25 families ın all who belong to 
these castes in the villages We find that 50 1 per cent of the Brahmin, 56.3 per 
cent of the Rajput, 40 per cent of the Kayastha, 100 per cent of the Bhumıhar, 
34 per cent of the Yadav, 29 8 per cent of the Koeri, 6 9 per cent of the Banta, 
100 per cent of the Bind, 20 per cent of the Raybhar, 45 per cent of the Bhar, 
26 7 per cent of the Kamkar, 20 per cent of the Dhobi, 4 3 per cent of the Nonia, 
125 per cent of the Lohar, 123 per cent of the Chamar, 100 per cent af the 
Barı, 25 per cent of the Nau, 11 1 per cent of the Kohar, 14 3 per cent of the 
Muslim and 50 per cent of the Sonar families have some family member or the 
other ın a monthly paid job ın government or non-government organizations 
outside the villages Altogether 109 out of 475 families have at least one 
member employed in monthly paid service 

We also find (table 1) that a majority of the families belonging to the 
forward castes such as Brahmin, Rajput and Bhumıhar have access to monthly 
paid jobs Other castes, with the exception of the Barı and Bind, do not have as 
much access to similar opportunities Although all families belonging to Barı 
and Bind are attached to agricultural farming their members perform meagerly 
paid jobs Among the backward castes a good percentage of families belonging 
to the Yadav, Koeri, Kamkar and Sonar have access to monthly paid jobs 
whereas the representation of Bania, Rajbhar, Bhar, Gond, Paner, Nonia, 
Lohar, Nau and Kohar ın government and non-government services 1s very 
minimal Families belonging to the Scheduled Castes such as the Dhobi, 
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Chamar, Dusadh and Dom have very limited access to such jobs Thus, a highly 
uneven pattern emerges, 1f the representation of various castes ım government or 
non-government monthly paid services is taken mto account In the villages 
marly three types of professions—shopkeeping, transportation and trading ın 
agricultural products—are being practiced People belonging to all except five 
castes have some sort of involvement in these professions The caste whose 
members are not involved ın business are Bhumıhar, Bind, Rajbhar, Bhar and 
Barı These castes comprise only 32 families However, a small percentage of 
families have some members involved ın this occupation (table 1) 105 per 
cent of the Brahmin, 25 per cent of the Rajput, 40 per cent of the Kayastha, 
106 per cent of the Yadav, 155 per cent of the Koeri, 757 per cent of the 
Banıa, 6 7 per cent of the Kamkar, 10 per cent of the Gond, 50 per cent of the 
Panerı, 80 per cent of the Dhobi, 6 4 per cent of the Noma, 37 5 per cent of the 
Lohar, 4 9 per cent of the Chamar, 14 3 per cent of the Dusadh, 100 per cent of 
the Dom, 50 per cent of the Nau, 22 2 per cent of the Kohar, 56 per cent of the 
Muslim, 66 6 per cent of the Mahabrahaman and 100 per cent of the Sonar 
families have some member of the family or the other involved ın the three 
professions 

Thus, there are only seven castes including the Muslim community where 50 
per cent or more than 50 per cent of the families carry out some business 
activities Among these castes Bania, Panerı, Nau, Dhobı, Dom, and Sonar have 
commercialized their caste related occupations The Dom and Sonar constitute 
only three families All of them do business Bania, Paner, Nau and Sonar 
belong to backward castes whereas Dhobı and Dom are scheduled castes 
Altogether 90 out of 475 families are involved ın business 

In much the same way, we find that a large number of families belonging to 
various castes hire out their labour (table 1) There are only eight castes which 
do not hire out their labour Among these are the Brahmin, Rajput, Bhumıhar 
and Mahabrahaman, which belong to the forward castes, the Bind, Nau and 
Sonar, which belong to backward castes, and the Dom which 1s a Scheduled 
Caste The latter four castes comprise only twelve families We may note that 
20 per cent of the Kayastha, 21 2 per cent of the Yadav, 202 per cent of the 
Koen, 205 per cent of the Banta, 60 per cent of the Rajbhar, 81 8 per cent of 
the Bhar, 53 3 per cent of the Kamkar, 100 per cent of the Gond, 33 3 per cent 
of the Panen, 50 per cent of the Dhobi, 745 per cent of the Nonia, 50 per cent 
of the Lohar, 96 4 per cent of the Chamar, 100 per cent of the Dusadh, 50 per 
cent of the Ban, 555 per cent of the Kohar and 143 per cent of the Muslim 
families hire out their labour power 

There are eleven castes from which 50 per cent or more families hire out 
their labour power or work as agricultural labourers (table 1) Out of these 
eleven castes, eight belong to the backward castes and three to the Scheduled 
Castes Around 20 per cent of the families belonging to three more powerful 
backward castes, such as Yadav, Koeri and Banıa also hire out their labour 
power Altogether 206 out of 475 families hire themselves out as labourers 


e 
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Therefore, after agricultural farming, hırıng out labour emerges as another 
general occupation 1n the villages 

Thus, all the four major economic activities, that 1s, farming, service ın 
government or non-government sectors outside the villages, business and labour 
on hire are widely practised by the people belonging to various castes ın the 
villages Another ımportant fact 1s that when a person starts performing a job 
which 1s not considered his traditional caste occupation, he 1s not condemned or 
penalised by his society For instance, when a Brahmin opened a shop he was 
not looked down upon by his caste fellows Likewise, when a Kayastha started 
working as a labourer, he was not told by other members of his caste to 
discontinue this practice 


The Jajmani Institution: An Empirical Analysis 
An empirical analysis of the jajmani institution 1s critical for understanding how 
the caste system works because ‘caste values of pollution and occupational 
division of labour, and the general cultural emphasis upon hierarchy and 
mequality are all tightly ınvolved ın the jaymani system’ (Kolenda 1981 6) 
Regarding the jajmanı system ın the villages, ıt depicts a different picture from 
the one that 1s found in the various well known and established writings (Wiser 
1936, Dumont 1970) In the villages the jaymani system seems to have a 
labour-buyer/wage-earner relationship Four terms are used to designate the 
persons who are involved in the jajmanı system jajman, paunı, purohit and 
Mahabrahman The term jayman designates a person who buys the labour power 
of the paunı, purohit and Mahabrahman Paunıs, purohits and Mahabrahmans 
provide services to jajmans But they provide different services Purohits 
perform rituals and worship deities for the jayman Mahabrahmans also perform 
rituals but only funerary or mortuary ones In turn, jajmans pay them in both 
cash and kind Paunıs perform manual work for jajmans like washing clothes, 
shaving, cutting hair, and the like Generally, jajmans pay ın kind 

The wage for the services of the paunı 1s fixed but ıt may vary from one 
village to another All the families of jajmans have to pay fixed wages to 
receive the services of the paunıs However, some rich families pay more to 
please them and to get their work done fast and early The wage for the purohit 
and Mahabrahman 1s not fixed It varies from one family to another even in a 
single village Generally, rich jajmans pay more and the poor pay less This 1s 
because there 1s a notion that those who pay more to the purohit and 
Mahabrahman will receive good treatment ın the other world after death Unlike 
purohits and Mahabrahmans, paunis are not paid immediately after their 
assigned work is over They are paid when the process of harvesting crops 1s 
going on or just after ıt gets over Unlike purohits and Mahabrahmans, paunıs 
get more or less fixed wages even if their services keep varying from year to 
year ın terms of quantity In contrast, the wages of purohits and Mahabrahmans 
vary depending on the amount of work they have done for the jaymans If they 
perform more rituals for the jajmans, they are paid more, and so on In the 
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villages the jaymans exist within almost all castes, whereas the purohits, 
Mahabrahman and paunıs come from some specific castes only 

In the villages studied not all purohits were Brahmins There 1s a family 
belonging to the Koeri caste which also acts as purohit This 1s a new 
phenomenon Until a few years ago all the purohits used to be Brahmins This 
change occurred because some of the families, particularly those belonging to 
the Koeri caste, did not feel comfortable with the Brahmınıcal set up They 
wanted to oppose and change it In their effort they were helped by the Arya 
Samaj movement They accepted some of its principles and decided not to 
accept the services of Brahmin purohits That 1s why they designated one of the 
families belonging to their own caste as a purohit family, to perform all the 
rituals for them 

Paunıs belong to more than one caste such as the Nau, Dhobı, Lohar, Mallah 
and Barı They are paid at fixed points of time Apart from these castes there are 
some other castes like the Chamar, Panerı, Dom, Kohar and Dusadh, some of 
whose members perform their traditional caste occupations and provide services 
to the people However, they are not paunis ın the proper sense of the term 
because after receiving services the people pay the required wage The wage 1s 
not fixed on a yearly basis It depends on the amount of services they provide 
There may be years when some of them are not asked to provide any services at 
all and therefore do not get anything 

On the occasion of death some religious rituals have to be performed These 
rituals are not performed by purohits but by persons belonging to the 
Mahabrahman caste By performing these rituals the Mahabrahman consumes 
‘impurities’ and hence 1s ‘polluted’ as the mtuals are related to death Since the 
Mahabrahmans claim to be Brahmins of a different type and wear the sacred 
thread, the jaymans treat them with respect Like the purohits, they get paid just 
after performing the rituals The wage 1s not fixed Generally, the rıch jaymans 
pay more and the poor pay less 

Primarily, the jajmanı system in the sample villages does not denote a 
relationship between various castes but between families The point 1s that caste 
1s not the primary component of the jajmani system The study revealed that not 
all Brahmin families are purohits nor are all Lohar, Dhobı, Nau paums or 
purohits, a fact which would have been the primary component of the yaymani 
system Second, there 1s no caste-based division of labour ın the villages 

It 1s not always the case that only the so-called low castes have taken up 
occupations which are traditionally supposed to be the prerogative of the 
so-called higher castes People belonging to the so-called higher and twice-born 
castes have also taken up those occupations which have not been sanctioned to 
them by Brahmınıcal orthodoxy In table 1 we can see this substantiated clearly, 
as the data reveals that a lot of Brahmin and Rajput famılıes are in business 
They have opened shops and are engaged in commerce and trade These jobs 
were traditionally supposed to be done by lower castes like the Bamas In the 
sample villages the number of families which were traditionally supposed to 
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provide services to the jaymans either as purohits or paunis or Mahabrahmans 
total 187, however, of these only 56 families provide their services to the 
Jajmans Twenty-five families clam that the number of families to whom they 
provide services has increased in their lifetime, whereas 29 claim that the 
number has decreased Almost ali families are jajmans But not all of them ask 
for the same type of services In fact, there ıs a large variation as regards 
availing the services of purohits, paunis and Mahabrahmans by the jaymans 
belonging to different castes and classes 1s concerned 


Table 2: Caste and the Services of Purohits, Paunis and Mahabrahmans 





Purohits, Mahabrahmans 1 2 3 4 5 6 

and Paunts Brahmin Rajput Kayasth Bhumihar Yadav Koen 
Purohit, Lohar Mbhrmn 9 (18%) 0 0 0 2 (43%) 1(12%) ` 
Purohit, Mahabrahman D,L,N 7 (14%) 0 1(143%) 0 4(85%) 3(35%) 
Purohit, Mahabrahman 12 (24%) 0 4 (57 1%) 0 6 (128%) 3(35%) 
Purohit,Mahabrahman,D,N 2(4%) 0 1(143%) 0 1(21%) 2 (23%) 
Purohıt,Dhobı, Mbhrmn 4(8%) 0 0 0 3(64%) 0 
Purohit,Lohar, Nau, Mbhrmn 7 (14%) 0 0 0 9(19 1%) 2(23%) 
Purohit,Nau, Mbhrmn 4(8%) 0 1 (143%) 0 0 3 (35%) 
Nau,Dhobi,Koer, Purohit 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Dhobı,Lohar,Koer,Puroht 0 9 0 0 1(2 1%) 0 
Purohıt,Dhobı,Lohar,Mbhrmn 1(2%) 0 0 0 0 0 
Nau,Koen,Purohit 0 0 0 0 0 6 (7%) 
Nau,Dhob1,Lohar,Koen,Puroh 0 0 0 0 0 37 (43%) 
Nau,Lohar,Koen,Purohit 0 0 0 0 1 (21%) 1(12%) 
Purohit, Mahabrahman,L,M,N 0 2 (12 5%)0 0 § (106%) 2(23%) 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,N,M,L,B 0 0 0 0 § (106%) 2(23%) 
Purohıt,Mahabrahman,M,N 0 3 (18 8%) 0 0 1(2 1%) 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,M,B,N 0 0 0 0 1(21%) 0 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,B,M,L 0 0 0 0 0 1(1 2%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,D,N,M,L,B 2(4%)  6(37 5%) 0 0 2 (43%) 
Purohit,Mallah Mbhrmn 0 0 0 0 1(21%) 0 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,D,M,L,N 0 2 (12 5%) 0 0 4 (8 5%) 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,L,M 0 0 0 1 (100%) 0 0 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,M,B,D,N 12%) 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,M,L,D 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,N,D,B 1(2%) 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,D M 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,M,D,N 0 0 0 0 121%) 0 
Temporary Purohit,TM,N 0 0 0 0 0 8 (9 3%) 
Temporary Purohit,TM,N,L 0 0 0 0 0 6 (7%) 
Temporary Purohit, TM 0 0 0 0 0 5 (5 8%) 
Lohar,Koen,Purohit 0 0 0 0 0 4 (47%) 
Total 50 16 7 1 47 86 


L=Lohar, D=Dhobi, N=Nau, M=Mallah, B=Ban, KP=Koen Purohit, TP=Temporary Purohit, 
TM=Temporary Mahabrahman, Mbhrmn=Mahabrahman 
(continued) 
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Table 2 Caste and the Services of Purohits, Paunıs and Mahabrahmans 





Purohits, Mahabrahmans 7 8 9 10 11 12 
and Paunis Bania Bind Rajbhar Bhar Kamkar Gond 
Purohit, Lohar Mbhrmn 0 0 1 (20%) 1 (48%) 5 (31 3%) 0 
Pmohit, Mbhimn, D,L,N 1(33%) 0 0 1 (48%) 0 1 (12 5%) 
Purohit, Mbhrmn 18 (60%) 1 (1009p) 2 (40%) 14(667%) 5(313%) 4 (50%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn, D,N 2(67%) 0 0 0 1(63%) 0 
Purohit, Dhobi, Mbhrmn 2(67%) 0 0 0 3 (18 8%) 0 
Puiohit,Lohar, Nau, Mbhrmn o 1((339)) 0 1 (20%) 0 2(12 5%) 0 
Purohit,Nau, Mbhrmn 133%) 0 1 (20%) 1 (4 8%) 0 0 
Nau,Dhobi,Koeri, Purohit 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Dhobi, Loha ,Koeri,Putohıt 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit,Dhobi,Lohar,Mbhrmn ! (14%) 0 0 0 0 0 
Nau,Koen,Purohit 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nau,Dhobı,Lohar,Koeri,Puroh 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nau,Lohat,Koer, Purohit 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohıt,Mahabıahman,L,M,N o 1(3394) 0 0 1 (48%) 0 0 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,N,M,L,B 1(33%) 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit, Mahabrahman,M,N 0 0 0 2 (9 5%) 0 0 
Purohıt, Mbhrmn,M,B,N 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,B,M,L 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohtt,Mbhrmn,D,N,M,L,B 2( (67%) 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit,Mallah Mbhrmn 0 0 0 0 0 3 (37 5%) 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,D,M,L,N 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,L,M 0 0 0 1 (4 8%) 0 0 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,M,B,D,N 1(33%) 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,M,L,D 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit,Mbbrmn,N,D,B 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Puiohit,;Mbhrmn,D,M 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,M,D,N 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Temporary Purohit, TM,N 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Temporary Purohit,TM,N,L 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Temporary Purohit, TM 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Lohat,Koen,Purchit 0 0 0 0 0 0 

30 l 5 21 16 8 





L=Lohar, D=Dhob1, N=Nau, M=Mallah, B=Ban, KP=Koer Purohit, TP=Temporary Purohit, 
TM=Tcemporary Mahabrahman, Mbhrmn=Mahabrahman 


This 1s evident ın tables 2 and 3, where out of 464 jajman families, 197 take 
advantage of the services of the Lohar, 157 of the Dhobi, 237 of the Nau, 91 of 
the Mallah, and 35 of the Barı Another notable point ıs that 51 jaymans use the 
services of a Koeri purohıt (see tables 2 and 3) The rest of the jayman families 
get purohit services from Brahmins There are 19 jayman families ın the sample 
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villages which do not have any permanent relatonship with a purchit or 
Mahabrahman family Whenever they need the services of a purohit and 
Mahabrahman they ask any purohit and Mahabrahman to provide such services 
We also find that 48 families out of the 51 who ask a Koen purohit to perform 
rituals belong to the Koer: caste itself Two of the families belonging to the 
Yadav caste also ask a Koeri purohit to perform utuals Only one Nonia family 
avails of the services of a Koeri purohit The rest of the families belonging to 
other castes ask Brahmin purohits to perform the required rituals There are a 
lage number of families in the sample villages (tables 2 and 3) which do not 
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Table 2 Caste and the Services of Purohits, Paunis and Mahabrahmans 





Purohits, Mahabrahmans 21 22 23 24 
and Paunis Nau Koha Mahabrah Sonar Total 
Purohit, Lohar Mbhrmn 0 0 0 0 19 (4 1%) 
Purohit, Mbhrmn, D,L,N 0 2(222%) 1(333%) 0 28 (6%) 
Purohit, Mbhrmn 2(25%) 0 1(33 3%) 2(100%) 142 (304%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn, D,N 0 0 0 0 13 (2 8%) 
Purohit, Dhobi, Mbhrmn 0 0 0 0 33 (7 1%) 
Purohit,Lohar, Nau, Mbhrmn 0 0 1(333%) 0 24 (5 1%) 
Purohit,Nau, Mbhrmn 0 0 0 0 18 (3 9%) 
Nau,Dhob:,Koen, Purohit 0 0 0 0 1 (02%) 
Dhobi,Lohar,Koen,Purohit 0 0 0 0 1 (0 2%) 
Purohıt,Dhobı,Lohar,Mbhrmn 2(25%) 0 0 0 4 (09%) 
Nau,Koen,Purohit 0 0 0 0 6 (1 3%) 
Nau,Dhobi,Lohar,Koen,Puroh O 0 0 0 37 (7 9%) 
Nau,Lohar,Koen,Purohit 0 0 0 0 2 (04%) 
Purohıt,Mahabrahman,L,M,N 0 2 (222%) 0 0 21 (45%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,N,M,L,B 1(125%) 0 0 0 13 (2 8%) 
Purohit, Mahabrahman,M,N 1(125%) 1(111%) 0 0 24 (5 1%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,M,B,N 0 0 0 0 3 (0 6%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,B,M,L 0 0 0 0 1 (02%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,D,N,M,L,B 0 3(333%) 0 0 15 (3 2%) 
Purolut,Mallah Mbhrmn 0 1€111%) 0 0 8 (1 7%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,D,M,L,N 1(125%) 0 0 0 14 (3%) 
Purohit,Mbhimn,L,M 0 0 0 0 3 (0 6%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,M,B,D,N 0 0 0 0 2 (0 4%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,M,L,D 1(125%) 0 0 0 6 (1 3%) 
Purohit, Mbhrmn,N,D,B 0 0 0 0 1(02%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,D,M 0 0 0 0 1 (02%) 
Purohit,Mbhrmn,M,D,N 0 0 0 0 1 (0 2%) 
Temporary Purohit, TM,N 0 0 0 0 8 (17%) 
Temporary Purohit,TM,N,L o O 0 0 0 6 (13%) 
Temporary Purohit, TM 0 0 0 0 5 (1 1%) 
Lohar,Koen,Purohit 0 0 0 0 4 (0 9%) 
8 9 3 2 464 
(100%) 





L=Lohar, D=Dhobi, N=Nau, M=Mallah, B-Barı KP=Koert Purohit, TP=Temporary Purohit, 
TM=Temporary Mahabrahman, Mbhrmn=Mahabrahman 


ask for the services of any of the paunıs The number of such families 1s 142, 
that 1s, 30 4 per cent of the total jayman families Families which consider their 
traditional caste occupations less prestigious and economically less beneficial 
have abandoned these at the earliest opportunity That 1s why, within a certain 
caste, families which are economically better off are not performing their caste 
occupation if ıt ıs non-prestigious For example, there are four Nau families, 
two in Unwas and two in Basantpur, who have stopped providing their caste 
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Table 3° Class and the Services of Purohits, Paums and Mahabrahmans 





Purohtt,Mahabrah- 1 0 0 0 0 1 
man,D,M 04% 02% 
Purohit,Mahabrah- 1 0 0 0 0 1 
man,M,D,N 04% 02% 
Temporary Purohit 6 1 I 0 0 8 
TM,N 2 3% 15% 14% 17% 
Temporary Purohit 0 3 1 1 1 6 
TM,N,L 46% 14% 29% 2 6% 13% 
Temporary Purohit 3 1 0 0 1 5 
™ 12% 15% 2 6% 11% 
Lohar,Koen 2 1 1 0 0 4 
Purohit 08% 15% 14% 09% 
Total 254 64 72 35 39 464 
100% 





L=Lohar, D-Dhobı, N=Nau, M=Mallah, B-Barı, KP=Koen Purohit, TP=Temporary Purohit, 
TM=Temporary Mahabrahman 


services to the jajmans In all, 171 paunı and purohit families have stopped 
performing their caste occupation The above elucidation of the jajmanı system 
in the sample villages provides some important insights, the most important 
being that caste-based occupations no longer exist in the villages This 1s 
substantiated by the fact that a large majority of families belonging to the 
category of paunı do not perform their caste occupations Recently, one family 
belonging to the Koer: caste has started performing the work of a purohit and 
has also been accepted as such by many Nobody in the sample villages has 
been excommunicated for following a non-traditional occupation In 
conclusion, one can observe that the caste system as also the jaymani system in 
contemporary rural Bihar have undergone notable changes specially as regards 
the linkage between caste and occupation 
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Rehabilitation and Relocation Analysis: 
Comments from an Indian Perspective 


Yoginder K Alagh 
Former Vice-Chancellor 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


This conference 1s based on the concern about the issue of displacement which 
ıs a corollary of development, an issue of great ımportance to India 
Displacement of poor people 1s taking place all the time, from their lands, their 
occupations and their homes—as intensive materialistic growth denies them 
access to their own conventional resources Indian scholars like Roy Burman 
have documented such displacement on land, as well as rural to rural migration 
of landless labourers, small peasants and tenants— mainly the Scheduled Castes 
and tribals “Ghanshyam Shah’s early work for the Narmada Planning Group 
has shown that the tribal 1s not a monolithic entity, and that the poorer groups 
and those ın backward areas among the tribals suffer the most The conference 
also discusses irrigation, energy and infrastructure and the displacement they 
cause This more lımıted issue 1s important since ıt can be subjected to intense 
public policy analysis and brought under norms of social accountability Also, 
the need for o ırıgatıon, power and infrastructure are very real for any 
broad-based decentralised growth and so this discussion 1s necessary World 
Bank studies show considerable awareness of Indian work—although most of 
their detailed examples are from other countries and continents—and so an 
Indian focus may subsequently be useful to the development of the global 
model itself This 1s particularly so since, of all the societies studied, India is 
perhaps one of the more open, participative and democratic societies 

My comments are at two levels First, on some of the more detailed 
prescriptions made for relocation and rehabilitation policies, where we show 
that a wider discussion can be quite influential, since Indian policy making—at 
the level of objectives and ın some real cases (unfortunately few)—ıs moving 
closer to global studies, although there are some interesting differences, which 
may need to be explored further At the second, the meta level, we also endorse 
the need for a more holistic social and cultural perspective on the 
impoverishment/displacement paradigm Here the Indian perspective 1s more 
important and detailed and the literature on this 1s now growing, within the 
country and outside, opening up exciting possibilities The literature on tribal 
development in India goes back to the freedom movement, the early phase of 
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India’s independence and to the influence of scholars like Verrier Elwin on 
Nehru Recent analyses by groups like the Morse Independent Review and an 
increasing literature of comments on it, both ın India and outside, demand a 
more sophisticated approach, rather than simply emphasizing the cultural 
homogeneity and uniqueness of the ‘indigenous people’ 


Policy Framework for Avoiding Impoverishment/Displacement: 
Indian Vignettes 
The concept of avoiding piecemeal approaches to displacement, the fallacies of 
purely economic approaches and neo-market cost-benefit analyses, the 
emerging holistic approaches, the need to develop policy approaches and 
Institutional and legal frameworks which are functional, have all been 
highlighted in the concerns leading to this conference and I do not propose to 
repeat them Neither do I intend to repeat the impoverishment argument of 
landlessness, joblessness, homelessness, marginalization, food insecurity, 
morbidity and social disarticulation In the brief tıme at my disposal the state of 
Indian thinking on some of the more practical aspects may be looked at 

To begin with, the serrousness of the problem in the Indian context 1s hardly 
ever underlined In 1989 Hiten Bhayya, then Member of the Planning 
Commission ın charge of Power, Mines, and so on, had pointed out in the Mid- 
Term Review of the Seventh Plan that resettlement policies were the 
single-most important factor behind the ‘delay’ of project execution in the 
power, mines and energy sectors Thus the emphasis on river valley projects in 
popular discussions completely sidesteps the more holistic aspects of the 
problem It is my belief that as India gets into a more serious phase of 
development, issues will come out in the open For example, already the toll 
highway on National Highway No 8 between Ahmedabad and Surat 1s a 
non-starter Also most states seriously contemplating private investment ın 
ports, road and bridges have run into ‘land acquisition’ constraints both at the 
policy and the practical level 

At the practical level, apart from emphasizing a knowledge-based 
participative policy approach to displacement-amelioration policies, a number 
of concrete steps are suggested ın the literature Instead of cash compensation 
alone, a more systematic and complete rehabilitation ‘project’ approach with an 
emphasis on resettlers’ income-curve as an objective can be started, with 
possibilities of land as compensation 

The draft National Policy for Resettlement and Rehabilitation of Persons 
Affected by Reservoir Projects emphasizes land for "project affected persons 
(PAP ) Recognizing the tenuous nature of legal titles for customary rights, a 
point emphasized by the papers under discussion, the rights of sharecroppers, 
“encroachers” on forest lands enjoying customary usufruct nghts, and landless 
labourers (and similar rights of their hetrs) are to be recognized These rights 
were originally recognızed ın India, in the struggles and negotiations of PAP 
rights ın the Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP) and have by now been extended ın 
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the relocation of around 5,000 households ın that project It 1s, however, to be 
recognized that the extension of such rights to PAPs outside Gujarat ın the 
Sardar Sarovar Project 1s more problematic One of the redeeming features of 
the Gujarat situation was the very fast growth rate of the non-agricultural sector 
of the economy, at above 9 per cent, a rapid decline in the labour force 
dependent on agriculture, which made such release of land feasible On a more 
general plane this may not be easy, although the Draft National Rehabilitation 
Policy clearly sets ıt out as a goal The Tehri Case makes this point and this was 
one of the main issues ın the debates on it 

The need for benchmark and longitudinal studies of the Displacement and 
Impoverishment Preventing processes has again been recognized 1n the National 
Rehabilitation Policy and again follows from the models implemented ın the 
Sardar Sarovar Project Similarly the need is accepted of a professional and 
empowered body for rehabilitation with multi-disciplinary professional 
skills—not just relying on economıstıc or technical approaches However, there 
1s much less understanding regarding the incorporating of such skills at the 
pre-feasibility levels of project preparation, particularly in the context of 
alternative considerations, as also in terms of ensuring participation of the 
displaced community ın relocation policies In fact, there are very few studies 
ın India on the involvement of local groups and NGOs ın relocation processes 
For example, the role of Arch Vahini and of tribal leaders hke Jınabaı Dar): ın 
honing the Sardar Sarovar Rehabilitation Plan around which the National 
Rehabilitation Policy 1s framed has not been studied at all until recently 
Recent exceptions include the studies by William Fisher and Bhikhu Parekh 

Ghanshyam Shah and his colleagues’ recent studies of community issues in 
relocation of new sites—nutrition levels, housing, use of common property 
resources for water and energy rıghts-ın Sardar Sarovar Relocation Villages 
have not been highlighted ın our discussion and such concerns do not find 
adequate reflection ın the National Rehabilitation Policy Draft It may be useful 
to discuss the methodologies of such studies For example, the Narmada 
Planning Group has commented on the validity of calorie intake estimates based 
on recall and the small sample size on which seasonal estimates are made One 
proposal we may recommend 1s to keep NSS standards as a minimum guideline 
for such studies The economist Jean Dreze has made an interesting proposal 
Commenting on the findings of Alagh, Desa, Guha and Kashyap’s 
recomputation of the economic rate of return of the SSP, he points out that in 
projects of this kind, with rates of return on investment ranging from 16 per cent 
to 20 per cent, the rehabilitation agency should be able to negotiate the entire 
relocation package with the PAPs I commend this approach for serious 
consideration, as a part of the approaches being discussed This proposal nas 
been endorsed by a High Level Parliamentary Committee, with Shn Jaswant 
Singh as its Chairman (Standing Committee on Energy, Tenth Lok Sabha) 
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Inadequate resettlement induces local resistance, entails extensive project 
delays and postpones project benefits for all concerned Benefits lost 
because of such avoidable proyect delays at times far exceed the marginal 
cost of a sound and adequate resettlement package The Committee agrees 
with Prof YK Alagh’s comment about Sardar Sarovar Project that ‘since 
the rate of returns 1s very high, let the proyect authorities negotiate the land 
for the oustees’ The Committee observed that ‘this being altogether a 
different philosophical approach to rehabilitation (ıt) must be examined’ 
(Government of India 1995) 


I have always supported the proposal that power for domestic consumption and 
for pumping water to each hamlet in the affected catchment area should be a 
first charge on the resources of the Tehri Project Many approaches are now 
being discussed ın the literature My proposal now 1s that this ıs good but ‘land 
for land’ should be continued as an objective 


On ‘Indigenous People’ 
There 1s in the concerns expressed ın the literature a serious attempt at ensuring 
respect for human dignity, cultural uniqueness and human rights The need to 
bank on community strengths, historical traditions, traditional leadership and 
culturally compatible methods of relocation 1s to be emphasized, as also the 
importance of avoiding marginalization and alienation 

Chris Degan ın a recent 21-page exquisitely sensitive sketch of Myth and 
History in the Narmada Rıver (1995) reviews the river’s cultural and historical 
perspectives over 2,500 years, as well as its space and environment He brings 
out the fact that the entire river is sacred—its perambulation a unique cultural 
event and how ‘development’ agents and ‘sustainable’ growth agents remain out 
of tune with its distinct culture and people He accepts that ‘the Narmada 
Valley’s future lies as much in technology, economics and social reforms, as it 
does in the cultural definitions of character, duty and law’ Yet he argues that 
‘to understand and absorb the ethos that constitutes the Narmada as a cultural 
zone 1s merely the first step ın accepting its coherent and interdependent, human 
and cultural ecology’ But this kind of approach 1s not at all common For 
example, the independent review of the SSP (IR of SSP 1992) under Bradford 
Morse stylızes the “Tribal People’ in a manner that 1s highly invasive, say, as 
compared to Degan’s sensitive portrayal 

The analysis of tribals and Hindus ın the Independent Review 1s based on 
poor evidence, deliberate malrepresentation of the major streams of social 
anthropological study done within India and outside, and most unfortunate 
comments on India’s freedom movement and its traditions Consider the 
following statement ‘Dr Padel told us that since the 1940s, there has been a 
tendency ın some sections of Hindu society to claim that tribal peoples are just a 
poorly integrated part of the mainstream culture of India’ (bid 67) The IR 
reviles the Indian social anthropologist G S Ghurye ‘His arguments have their 
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place ın India’s nationalist movement Ghurye sought to avoid an emphasis on 
the tribals’ indigenous status that could appear politically divisive’ (abid ) 

The Independent Review’s observation regarding the tribal people cf the 
Narmada valley ıs based on all the prejudices of the colonial ethnographers, and 
the British administrator’s perception of tribal society from the early literature 
Thus while Indian social anthropologists are given a passing reference, or are 
criticized, not so well known British scholars and the censuses conducted during 
the colonial period are referred to extensively Through their writings the 
colonial anthropologists rationalized the colonial system to keep the tribals 
isolated, to treat the tribals of India as noble savages and projected the British 
administrator as the benefactor of the tribal people of India G H Hutton has 
exaggerated the segmentary and pluralistic foci of Indian societies to serve the 
colonial master’s interest of divide and rule (Singh 1970) The stand taken by 
the Independent Review 1s akın to this approach and the policy of the British 
Government pursued during the pre-independence period 1s not supported by 
any scholarly or factual study-based appreciation of the tribals of this region 

The British government finally decided on a policy of segregating the tribes 
into special areas where their lives and interests could be protected The same 
approach has been advocated by the Independent Review ın its report where ıt 
deals with the tribal people’s rehabilitation, but the situation 1s more complex 
Dr Verrier Elwin advocated an integrated policy for the tribals He was of the 
view that the special cult and protection given to tribals must not cast a shadow 
on the unity of India They must be educated to feel that they are full citizens of 
the Republic, with real rıghts and still more urgent duties (Singh 1970) 

Jawaharlal Nehru, who 1s the butt of tasteless sarcasm ın the first sentence of 
the Morse Independent Review, in his foreword to the second edition of A 
Philosophy for NEFA, by Verrier Elwin, wrote on 9 October 1958 


We cannot allow matters to drift ın tribal areas or just not take interest in 
them In the world of today that 1s not possible or desirable At the same 
time we should avoid over-admınısterıng these areas and ın particular, 
sending too many outsiders into tmbal territory It ıs between these two 
extreme positions that we have to function Development has to be ensured 
in various area, such as communications, medical facilities, education and 
better agriculture 


In this region, the tribals and non-tribals have historical links Since the 12th 
and 13th centuries, the Rajputs had established friendly relations with the Bhils 
There are instances which show that many Rajput chieftains took and accepted 
the help and assistance of Bhils in their war against enemies The classic 
example 1s that of Rana Pratap of Udaipur who took refuge among the Bhıls of 
the Aravallı hills It ıs believed that the Rajput ın early days used to intermarry 
and eat with the Bhils, who were not regarded as a menial tribe, but as lords of 
the soil (Russels and Hiralal 1916) Malcolm and Grierson shared the view that 
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the Garasias are descendants of Rajputs by Bhil women Allechin has pointed 
out that in western central India, the Bhils, who are now agricultunsts, have 
absorbed a great deal, both physically and culturally, from the many waves of 
invaders who have entered from the north-west, or rather, from the peoples 
displaced by each wave of-ınvaders Majumdar was of the opinton that the 
Bhils have clearly acquired ‘agricultural techniques from other people, possibly 
at the same time absorbing new ethnic elements A clear example of this 1s to 
be found among the north-western Bhil groups who have acquired many Rajput 
characteristics from the fugitives of the Rajput wars who took refuge with them 
Thus, it 1s clear that in this valley region, Hindu culture 1s impacting with the 
indigenous Bhil culture and this has been taking place as a process over several 
centuries This had been greatly facilitated on account of the racial and cultural 
intermingling between the Bhils and Rajputs 

Vasava Bhils also claim that they are descendants of Maratha (Rajputs) who 
were employed ın the army of Shıvajı and Bay: Rao Tribals ın the Narmada 
region had been interacting with the rest of society throughout history 
Following the penetration into the tribal areas of the benefits of science, new 
technology and improved communications, the interaction has greatly 
accelerated ın recent times and as a consequence of this they are getting more 
inclined to a mutual interdependence with the outside world 

Mahatma Gandhi and Thakkar Bapa also tried to raise the conscience of the 
nation to the wrongs inflicted upon tribals during the pre-independence period 
Gandhi: set up the Bhill Seva Mandal which ıs a distinguished predecessor to 
many voluntary organizations working ın this area Mahatma Gandhi taught the 
region to consider the cause of Adivasis as one of the most urgent ones 

In 1927, an Enquiry Committee was constituted by voluntary workers for 
looking into the problems of tribals This committee, under the chairmanship of 
Thakkar Bapa, included promment social workers lıke Jugatram Dave, Narharı 
Parikh, Kishorilal Mashruwala, Kalyanji Mehta and Chhagan Joshi (all 
Gandhian workers) The real impact of the earlier works of the Gandhian 
workers among the tribals 1s that a large number of voluntary organizations 
grew ın every tribal region and all these organizations drew inspiration as well 
as guidance from each other to organize their voluntary efforts for tribal 
development 

All the tribal groups in the Narmada Valley (Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra) speak dialects which belong to the family of Indo-Aryan 
languages The non-tribal languages in these regions also belong to the same 
family of languages 

The entire scholarly tradition relating to the subaltern religions of India 
showing how Hinduism and other Indian religions adapt themselves to the 
requirement of popular culture at the level of its artisans and rural workers 
(mainly Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes) like sufism in Indian Islam, 
the Bhaktı Movement, Mazhabı Sikhs and others, has been ignored by the 
Independent Review Recent works show the relevance of such a subaltern 
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tradition to the Narmada Valley Chns Degan (1995) had documented the 
religious tradition of tribals John Stratton Hawley (1988) describes the Bhakti 
movement that had gathered force by the 14th century by showing that its 
members, though part of no overarching formal organization, were united in 
their commitment to the value of personal experience ın religion ‘Therefore 
they questioned the ex opere operata mtualism charactenstic of the sort of 
Hindu worship superintended by Brahmuns, and they often criticized the caste 
conceits that went with it Another consequence of their belief in the value of 
personal experience was their use of vernacular religious language as 
appropriate action of faith’ (1988 6) Hawley shows how this religion of saints, 
who were Sikhs, low caste Hindus and Muslims 1s a major dominating force in 
India today Morse and Berger have no time for these niceties 

The Independent Review refers to censuses in British India but ın the 1961, 
1971 and 1981 censuses, nearly all the tribals of the Narmada valley had 
referred to themselves as belonging to the Hindu religion ın their census returns 
It 1s quite clear that the Independent Review has systematically chosen to ignore 
historical evidence running across centuries and which is well documented It 
has ignored the work of Gandhy and the approach of social anthropologists like 
Verner Elwin and others and has instead opted for presenting an extremely 
distorted vision of Indian society to make the unsustainable claim that Hindu 
India falsely tries to integrate tribals within itself to force the unification of 
India As Degan says, ‘Under the heavy pressure of modernism ın the global 
context, it 1s often difficult to maintain a balanced view of such large, culturally 
unexplored places’ This balance 1s however important Perhaps a new 
paradigm will emerge 


Conclusion 
India has a lot to learn from the Impoverishment Risk and Prevention Models 
In some state-of-the-art projects and ın policy drafts on rehabilitation, some of 
the central concerns of the analysis are being incorporated Land for land, legal 
and practical affirmation of historical rights, independent holistic rehabilitation 
agencies, well organized longitudinal surveys as a basis of action and 
non-economıstıc approaches are on the agenda Much more needs to be done ın 
bringing in marginalization concerns at the drawing board stage of projects, 
empowering people to participate in relocation design and projects and holistic 
project-based approaches 

Interesting approaches are being suggested in India The use of future 
benefits to empower weaker groups to demand rights in more equal negotiations 
1s an interesting proposal The role of ‘indigenous people’ in a Third World, 
open democracy is another Exciting days lie ahead 
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Scope of Environmental Sociology: 
Another View 


Jyotsna Bapat 
Department of Sociology 
University of Bombay 


Through this note J wish to join issue with Amita Baviskar on the question of 
environmental sociology raised in her paper ‘Ecology and Development in 
India A Field and Its Future’, published in Sociological Bulletin (1997 2) 
While the paper provides a scholarly review of the emerging field of 
environmental sociology ın India, ıt presents a rather limited picture of the 
newly emerging discipline It traces the orıgıns and contours of environmental 
sociology mainly to the social protest movements by Ecological Marxists and 
thereby collapses the entire field into one perspective To define and delimit a 
newly emerging field so narrowly, to say the least, 1s problematic for the long 
term growth of the discipline Such a view promotes hegemony of a particular 
perspective, ironically, of the same perspective that questions and challenges 
hegemony in other areas 

The practitioners of a field by their research agendas determine the 
boundaries of any field This also applies to the newly emerging field of 
environmental sociology ın India, ın relation to which I would like to make two 
points Environmental sociology ıs sociology first, and environmental issues 
only come next Hence the two mainstream perspectives of sociology, that 1s, 
macro and micro, have also to apply to environmental sociology Baviskar’s 
paper projects environmental sociology largely ın terms of Marxist perspective 
An emerging field cannot be so narrowly defined just because ıt 1s ideologically 
inconvenient to incorporate the other perspective in which research related to 
environmental sociology 1s being carried out Moreover, to predetermine the 
point of origin of the field based on an ideological commutment 1s also 
questionable 

There 1s a second and equally important point Linked with each of the two 
mainstream paradigms are certain methodologies which have to be granted a 
measure of value neutrality to ensure newer insights in each of the areas of a 
rapidly expanding field Pnvileging one over the other may lead to lopsided 
development of the discipline 

Since its inception sociology as a discipline has had tensions between the 
two ways of understanding human society the macro perspective, that 1s, the 
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structural-organizational paradigm (S-O), and the micro perspective or the 
political cultural paradigm (P-C) (Guha 1989) Both these paradigms are 
concerned with understanding social reality but from different ideological 
orientations and objectives The macro or the S-O approach 1s concerned with 
analysing the large-scale historical processes The practitioners of this approach 
look for underlying regularities, draw broad generalizations and adhere to strict 
notions of causality in analysing social change This perspective 1s closer to the 
‘science’ end of the social science spectrum The micro perspective or the P-C 
paradigm on the other hand accepts the importance of large-scale social change 
Its practitioners analyse social change by focusing on individual social actors 
and their collective actions as well as the system of political legitrmacy and the 
interplay between ideologies of domination and subordination The micro 
perspective seeks to answer the question how is legitimacy claimed by the 
superordinate classes, how 1s ıt granted and when does ıt break down? It 1s 
closer to the ‘interpretive’ end of the spectrum 

Baviskar’s article banks heavily on the studies relating to the micro 
perspective, while studies relating to the macro perspective are largely 1gnored 
Some of the notable omissions are the studies of energy systems (Pareikh et al 
1985, Pareikh et al 1989, Pareikh et al 1991, Pareikh et al 1993), studies done 
by Development Alternatives (1989, 1990, 1991), and studies on consumption 
patterns (Pareikh et al 1991), and on sources of green house gases ın India 
(Gokaran and Pareikh 1992) These and other similar studies carried out ın India 
and discussed ın international fora use empirical data and a systems approach 
but project the ideological concerns of domination and subordination at global 
levels This approach stands at the confluence of structural Marxism and 
organizational sociology It is this kind of work that the Centre for Science and 
Environment has recently published (Agarwala and Narain 1998) 

Studies ın sustainable development have been carried out ın India by 
Development Alternatives, New Delhi, which proposes a systems approach to 
arrive at a predetermined socially desirable goal The energy studies conducted 
in Sikkim by Development Alternatives (1991) are an excellent example of 
combining the modelling results with ground realities ın energy management 
Development Alternatives, with 1ts commitment to environmentally sustainable 
appropriate technology, has published over 250 articles ın the areas of textiles, 
energy, shelter, common property, natural resources and human ecology They 
have also looked at approaches to environmental restoration where 
environmental damage has already taken place (Development Alternatives 
1989) 

The other area in which the S-0 approach has found application 1s the 
studies of Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA) including Social Impact 
Assessment (SIA) These impact assessment reports have to be submitted for all 
development projects to be commissioned in India above a certain capital 
investment. They come in various forms and with different acronyms such as 
Environmental Report, Environment Impact Statement, Disaster Management 
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Plans, Environmental Management Plans, Risk Assessment In India, the 
Ministry of Environment and Forest (MOEF) and the Government of India 
(GOD have published guidelines in 1987 for the conduct of EIAs Every major 
and minor development related project that goes to the MOEF for approval has 
a SIA statement incorporated in it These studies for the EIAs have been 
incorporated ın a variety of development projects To name just a few, there are 
infrastructure projects such as drinking water projects (EIA June 1992), storm 
water drainage projects (Bapat 1995), sewage projects (EIA March 1992), 
power projects (Parsuraman 1990, Bapat 1994), urban transportation projects, 
sociological audits (Bapat 1996), and multipurpose dams (Parsuraman 1991) 
All these had to incorporate SIA at the project approval stage 

Methodologically, the EIA studies may not have fully evolved They may 
have their shortcomings But to discard them prematurely without an objective 
appraisal 1s like throwing the baby with the bath water The role of sociologists 
in EIA 1s often criticized It 1s also argued that sociology plays the role of a 
handmaiden to other disciplines ın the EIA studies This ıs a misperception, if 
not a prejudiced opinion The fact is that environmental studies 1s 
multı-dıscıplınary in nature and the discipline of sociology, with its unique 
insights, can contribute substantially and significantly, along with science and 
engineering The contribution of SIA ın the resettlement and rehabilitation 
efforts of the Sardar Sarovar projects ( Dreze et al 1996) 1s proof enough of it 

To conclude, sociology as a discipline from its inception has been mding the 
twin horses of macro and micro perspectives rather inconstantly In attempting 
to ride the two horses at once, Marxism may not be a horse that brooks 
inconstant riders as demonstrated by Omvedt (1993) While reviewing a simular 
debate which was sparked off by the contradictions between the Gramscian 
hegemonic politics and Foucauldian regimes of decentralized power, Gyan 
Prakash exclaimed, ‘As for me, I say let us hang on to the two horses 
inconstantly’ (Mallon 1994) And I agree 
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Newness and Respect for Academic Tradition 
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In his paper titled ‘Newness ın Sociological Inquiry’ (Sociological Bulletin 
1997 16, 1) Andre Beteille says that newness 1s unlikely to have any lasting 
effect until and unless it takes cognizance of the tradition of the discipline and 1s 
connected to the past efforts of scholars in consolidating the knowledge This 1s 
so because a minimum degree of cumulative knowledge 1s essential to a 
discipline if it 1s to get the status of science Paradigmatic shifts and innovations 
ın existing knowledge are relevant only when that discipline has acquired a 
certain body through gradual accumulation over a long penod of tıme The 
practice of Indian sociology has been such that scholars ın their compulsive 
search for the new have never been able to gather enough moss so as to be able 
to dertve a minimum identity for themselves as practitioners of a recognized 
craft 

Many Indian sociologists are devoted to finding new ways of working, a 
newness which does not derive from the understanding of the old work, but 
from an upstartism which 1s ignorant of the aristocracy of the discipline 
Finding existing works unsatisfactory, they try to reinvent the wheel each tıme 
This not only makes their work harder but also somewhat irrelevant just as a 
social parvenu cuts little 1ce when he moves ın the higher echelons of society 
Therefore, Beteille suggests that the discipline of sociology should move by 
consolidating the existing body of knowledge and building upon ıt rather than 
trying to reconstitute the discipline all at once 

While there 1s a tremendous lesson in what Beteille says and under no 
circumstances should his suggestions be overlooked, there 1s a need to 
understand the deeper reasons for what has appeared to the author as a malaise 
The cumulative and incremental growth of a discipline which Beteille 
recommends relates to the structure of Western sciences, mainly that of the 
natural sciences, which the social sciences have emulated In fact, the later 
criticisms against the theory and method of social sciences mainly target this 
natural science foundation of the social sciences, claiming that the cumulative 
progress of theory tends to ignore the changing social contexts over time, 
bringing about gaps in theory and practice Natural sciences address the world 
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of physical matter, the parts of which can add up to a whole This makes the 
world of natural matter amenable to cumulative theory But social sciences 
address the human reality, the unpredictable and inexact mind rather than the 
fixed reality of matter, where parts do not add up to a whole The part-whole 
relationship of human society 1s very much like that of the jigsaw puzzle, where 
if a part does not fit into a whole, the entire picture must be dismantled Thus, 
for social sciences it 1s the whole which gets dismantled each time social reality 
undergoes a transformation This explains why the social sciences cannot grow 
by accumulation and accretion It must grow by reworking the entire principles 
When the ascetic Calvinistic Europe becomes consumerist and materialistic, the 
scholar has to rework the entire history of Europe He cannot refer back to a 
study on the growth of consumerism in the USA The social sciences always 
harbour tendencies to overthrow conceptions of the whole, which 1s why 
theortes of one period quickly become untenable in another For the Indian 
sociologist, however, this problem has become even more compelling And this 
1s because of the peculiar circumstances in which sociology began ın India 
Indian sociology was born out of a curiosity to diagnose the failure of 
Indian society to modernise Most of the Indian scholars have in their mind a 
conception or a notion of modernised society and Indian scholarship has dwelt 
upon this gap between the notional and existing reality Whenever the reality 
has belied the expected outcome, Indian scholars have done a rethinking on the 
existing reality ın a new perspective, because their expectations were based on 
the earlier theses on the society This 1s the reason why the Indian sociologist 
has always remained upset with his predecessors because accepting their 
wisdom did not equip him to understand things better It 1s also important to 
note that the history of science ın the West and ın India are very different In the 
West, science grew as a movement towards secularısm and rationality Science 
versus superstition constituted the most piquant battle of Western philosophy 
and modernity In India, this was not the case Reason versus superstition was 
overshadowed by the desire of the elite to create a modern society and bring 
about new forms of social institutions That ıs why the old social forms, their 
rootedness ın historical inertia, their logic of operating within the status quo, all 
this had to be studied wholistically Whenever the actual changes ın society 
belied the expected outcome, there arose the need to reconsider the whole 
Theories ın the West arose out of the inner dynamics of the native society 
and not out of an interaction with another society The problem of the West was 
not that of an ‘interactive’ other, as ıt has been for the erstwhile colonies For 
the West, the problem was a ‘different’ other, one which did not have the same 
history as its own societies Hence Western sociology compared and contrasted 
the structural features of other societies with those of its own society Its 
formulations were based on notions of differences between the Western and 
other societies Western sociology at its heart ıs therefore orientalist For Indian 
sociology, the so-called traditional body of knowledge was Western theory, 
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born out of Western experiences and Western history Therefore, Indian 
sociology had always to grapple with the problem of the non-applicability of 
theorres and concepts of conventional—in this case Western—sociology 
Whenever there 1s in the sciences, whether social, physical or mathematical, a 
disjunction between theory and practice such that theory as a tool cannot unlock 
the puzzles of reality, there 1s invariably a search for the principles of 
constitution of the reality, or an effort to study the world through first 
principles, which 1s the same thing as seeking the new so that the old may be 
discarded The above observations notwithstanding, the fact remains that much 
of our work ın the recent past has been of indifferent quality and that we have 
done little to add to the body of knowledge Perhaps Beteille’s formulation does 
not help us explain it This 1s so because for any discipline to be a science there 
has to be a cumulative stock of knowledge Why has accumulation not taken 
place ın Indian sociology? The answer hes ın the fact that the Indian sociologist 
has never questioned himself on why he 1s dissatisfied with his predecessors 

Thus, the real problem of the Indian sociologist 1s his weddedness to the 
tradition of the discipline and not his divorce from it In other words he 1s too 
sticky a follower of a ‘stock’ concept of societies rather than a ‘flow’ concept 
This happens precisely because Indian sociologists do not do what Beteille says 
that they do, that is, harbour ambitions of becoming agents of social change If 
only Indian sociologists had attempted to become relevant by seeking solutions 
to actual problems, Beteille’s problem of sociologists’ irreverence for tradition, 
failure to connect to past experiences, to contribute to the discipline and to 
ınnovate genuinely would have been resolved This 1s so because when one 
seeks solutions, one 1s required to understand the reasons for the problems, and 
also to go into the questions relating to why the expected change did not occur 
or why something else which was not expected took place More important, one 
1s also required to delve into the logic of ground realities and the inadequacy of 
available intellectual tools to understand them Such an understanding ın turn 
requires a very high degree of academic acumen It requires a penchant for 
philosophy and a knack for history so that existing theories can be seen ın the 
historical context of the realities from which they have sprung 

Whatever it 1s, any sociologist worth the name has to be accountable ‘and 
relevant, whether he wishes to remain within the fold of the discipline or wants 
to be a rebel No amount of methodological finesse or theoretical knowledge 
can stand the test of tıme unless ıt can explain reality ın a relevant manner It 
has also to provide a basis to design the changes and implement them, so as to 
facilitate problem solving And this will be possible when the sociologist 
becomes an active participant in the policy-making and implementing bodies 
and not stay away from them, as Beteille suggests This 1s how Indian 
sociologists can contribute to the discipline, not so much by way of cumulative 
and incremental inputs as by adopting a stance of 1eview and reflection with the 
strong intention of seeking relevance 
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From A K Saran’s pioneering essay in Joseph S Roucek's compilation 
Contemporary Sociology (1959 1013-34) through the ‘Sociology for India’ 
debate ın Contributions to Indian Sociology, to Yogendra Singh’s Soctal 
Conditioning of Indian Sociology (1986), sociologists have been sensitive to the 
varied challenges that the discipline has faced in India Of course, diverse views 
have been expressed on the major issues that challenge the development cf the 
dıscıplıne ın India and on the measures to be taken to cope with the challenges 
The golden jubilee of India’s independence and the eve of a new millennium 
provide yet another opportunity for such an exercise in self-reflection 

In India, sociology 1s confronted with challenges on three fronts the 
intellectual, professional, and the pedagogical 


Challenges on the Intellectual Front 
The essence of sociology and its uniqueness as a social science lies not tn its 
subject matter per se, but ın its theoretical and methodological ortentations İn 
the West, the theoretical and methodological ortentations of sociology have 
undergone dialectical changes, both though accretion and revision These 
changes can be viewed and ınterpreted as sustained responses to challenges 
thrown up by the changing socio-economic and political conditions there These 
changes in Western sociology have encouraged the proliferation of several 
paradigms 

In India, sociology, as ıt ıs known and practised today, has not been an 
indigenous discipline It came into the country to serve the missionary and 
administrative interests of the colonial rulers As such, its establishment and 
growth in the country has had a strong Western ımprınt Grven the intellectual 
neo-colonial attitudes and cultural imperialism of the West, this imprint has 
continued even after independence 

Scholars have, however, been seized of the matter Thanks to Indophile 
sociologists like Louis Dumont and David Pocock, such epistemological issues 
surfaced in Indian sociology as early as the mid-1950s through the debate on 
‘sociology for India’ ın the first series of Contributions to Indian Sociology The 
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debate has continued since ın the New Series Some contributors of Sociological 
Bulletin too have debated the paradigmatic issues in Indian sociology An 
integral part of these debates has been the issue of indigenization of concepts 
and methods 

These efforts have, no doubt, brought about self-awareness among Indian 
sociologists about the social conditioning of sociology They have also 
emphasized the need for indigenization of Indian sociology and the 
interpretation of Indian reality with indigenous concepts, the so-called 
ethnosociology However, this debate and the initial efforts have hardly resulted 
ın the development of an indigenous sociological tradition ın India More 
disconcerting ıs the fact that ıt is seldom noted that the striving for 
indigenization of the sociology curriculum has not really been successful 

The changing intellectual orientations of sociology at the international level 
have a bearing on the sociological scene ın India The theoretical concerns and 
methodological orientations of Western sociology are, if only a bit late, 
incorporated into our sociological agenda, both teaching and research How far 
are the changing theoretical concerns of Western sociology relevant for Indian 
sociology? How sıgnıficant are ıts methodological strategies in studying 
indigenous reality? Unless we ask these and similar questions, we cannot stop 
the mindless import of theoretical paradigms and methodological models The 
indigenization of Indian sociology 1s the intellectual challenge that needs to be 
addressed imminently 


Challenges on the Professional Front 
As a profession sociology has grown considerably over the last 50 years The 
life membership of the Indian Sociological Society, the sole and undisputed all- 
India professional body of sociologists in the country, has increased manifold 
Besides, several state level and even university level sociological societies have 
emerged However, the proliferation of organizations and the growth in their 
membership do not necessarily mean that the profession is doing well or that ıt 
1s reckoned by ‘others’ as a significant body 

Sociologists often complain that they are ignored by planners and policy 
makers The Planning Commission or other key policy making bodies ın India 
do not have sociologists as members While sociologists are sometimes 
consulted, their opmions or recommendations are not taken seriously The 
services of sociologists are not always utilized ın information gathering 
Non-sociologists are often employed ın socio-economic data-gathering 
operations 

Sociologists cannot clam monopoly over the techniques of data collection 
that have been conventionally used ın their discipline Nor can they have 
exclusive claims as far as data interpretation techniques are concerned In fact, 
the complex nature of social reality being what it 1s, an interdisciplinary or at 
least a multi-disciplinary approach 1s not only necessary but even inevitable 
The lending and borrowing of concepts and theoretical msights from allied 
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disciplines will surely become the norm in discourses on society That 1s, 
sociology must look more outwards if it has to be relevant Be that as ıt may, it 
ıs important to ask ourselves what our achievements are and which of these are 
deserving of recognition and appreciation One perception ıs that sociologists 
have not offered lasting solutions to pressing problems confronting society 
While this criticism may be dismissed as an unreasonable expectation, the 
expectation seems reasonable enough considering the tall claims often made 
about the subject being the scientific study of society Worse still 1s the 
perception that sociologists do not have anything novel or significant to say 
about social reality and social problems They, it 1s said, only repeat ın an 
esoteric and obfuscating language that which 1s merely common sense 

Establishing popular legitimacy 1s certainly a difficult challenge for any 
discipline In the case of sociology, this challenge 1s compounded by the 
superficial indigenization of the subject We have often heard the call for 
‘relevant sociology’ It 1s true that in complex and changing socio-economic and 
political scenarios, the standpoint of ‘relevant’ itself would be contentious 
Even so, the need for a debate on ‘relevant sociology’ appears imperative 

While we are on the subject of ‘relevant sociology’, it 1s ımportan: to 
recognize and confront the growing intolerance towards freedom of expression 
The age of beng content with name-calling 1s over, and we now have 
increasing instances of articulated protest, and even threats, from sectazian 
groups against views expressed by sociologists This is no doubt a general 
challenge confronting the scholarly world However, considering the sensitive 
nature of some of the issues dealt with by sociologists, the challenge ıs more 
serious in the case of sociology The easy way out of this ıntımıdatory situation 
1s to turn to ‘soft? topics However, by doing this, one only justifies the 
accusation that sociologists deal with trivialities and have nothing significant to 
say about their society 


Challenges on the Pedagogical Front 
As an academic subject sociology has expanded considerably over the last 50 
years It 1s now a widely taught course of study, both at the under-graduate and 
post-graduate levels It ıs an established part of the curriculum at the higher 
secondary or ‘plus-two’ level Its popularity seems to have grown among the 
candidates appearing for various competitive examinations for the civil 
services 

The proliferation of sociology courses in colleges and universities does not 
hide the fact that the subject is not a favourite choice of students The nature of 
our post-secondary education being what it 1s, generally ıt 1s the leftovers and 
dregs amongst the students who take up sociology This 1s particularly so at the 
post-graduate level Incidentally, students who take up the subject also happen 
to be those with extremely poor background ım mathematics and an madequate 
exposure to quantitative methods The popular perception 1s that sociology 1s a 
soft option, an ‘easy’ subject in which anything can pass sociology, after all, 
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studies that which everyone ıs familiar with—family and caste, social problems 
and rural areas 

At what level can we start teaching sociology meaningfully 1s a debatable 
issue What ıs currently taught ın the name of sociology, to students whose 
academic preparation 1s deficient and whose motivation 1s suspect, 1s something 
that needs an urgent critical review. The pedagogic challenge confronting 
sociology in terms of the content, resources and methodology of teaching and 
the motivation of learners will surely have far-reaching consequences on Indian 
sociology ın the next millennwm 

It ıs true that sociology 1s not unique ım this regard One could generalize the 
pedagogic challenge under reference as a reflection of the crisis confronting the 
system of higher education ın the country, especially ın the humanities and 
social sciences 

To start with, there 1s the problem of linguistic skills of the students The 
library language of sociology ın India being English, conventionally the subject 
has been taught in the Enghsh medium Although English 1s still taught in most 
states as a compulsory language from at least high school to the first degree 
level, the proficiency of students ın that language ıs pathetically weak What 
sort of higher education 1s possible when the educatees have poor linguistic 
skills in the library language .s anybody’s guess 

There has, no doubt, been a process of switch-over to Hindi in some 
northern states and to state languages ın other states However, this process has 
neither been uniform nor efficacious It ıs further hampered by the 
non-availability of standard text books and reference works 1n Indian languages 
In fact, the reading material available in some Janguages 1s extremely poor. The 
problem 1s more serious at the post-graduate level It 1s hardly surprising that 
very few regional language students clear the National Eligibility Test 
conducted by the University Grants Commussion or the State Level Eligibility 
Test conducted by the state governments 

In the case of sociology, the issue of the language for teaching 1s more than 
one of availability of text books It raises to the fore the issue of translation of 
concepts Many a concept of mainstream sociology does not have a precise and 
unambiguous equivalent in the Indian languages Thus, the exercise of 
indigenizing sociology should consider the linguistig aspect too This is not a 
problem new to sociology as taught in the English language Several concepts 
drawn from the German language are used verbatim in Enghsh Often, the same 
word ıs translated differently by different translators All this makes the 
teaching of courses like classical sociology, sociological theories, philosophy of 
social science and sociology of knowledge in Indian languages an extremely 
difficult task 

The problem of teaching sociology ın the Indian languages, to students who 
have scant proficiency ın English, ıs a pedagogic challenge that sociology has to 
confront The challenge 1s compounded by the nominal presence or even the 
total absence of quantitative components in sociology courses, which by default 
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has given a spurious qualitative orientation to the subject The lamentable 
decline ın the standards of doctoral theses and M Phil dissertations ıs admitted 
everywhere 


Conclusion 

The three fronts—the intellectual, professional, and pedagogical—on which 
sociology 1s being challenged are only apparently disparate It may appear that 
each of them needs to be tackled on its own terms However, on deeper 
reflection ıt becomes clear that these challenges are interrelated and that they 
need to be addressed simultaneously The intellectual aspect of the challenge 
has a bearing on both the pedagogical and the professional aspects More 
important, however, ıt 1s the pedagogical aspect that will have a lasting impact 
on the professional aspect 


NOTE 


This 1s a revised version of the paper presented at the symposium on ‘Challenges tc Indian 
Sociology’, during the 24th All-India Sociological Conference, held at Osmama University, 
Hyderabad on 22-24 December 1997 
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This paper emerged out of a sense of unease with teaching sociology at the 
post-graduate (henceforth PG) level in a regional university The paper 1s 
divided into two parts The first part looks at the institutional setting of regional 
universities ın Maharasthra which hinder both the practice and development of 
the discipline of sociology The second part examines certain larger questions 
which arise from the above situation regarding the role of sociology both as a 
discipline and as a profession 

The sense of unease arises from one’s endeavour to maintain certain 
academic standards, the earnest wish to engage in certain creative efforts at 
reading and writing, efforts at making the students feel passionately for the 
subject, involving them in reading originals or a little more than the prescibed 
text books, achieving a little flexibility and openess in either curnculum 
development or ın the pedagogic practise, and finally, ın trying to hold on to the 
basic right to pursue without hindrance one’s academic aspirations and 
commitments There are two sources of this unease the authority structure of 
regional universities which works against the interests of the PG departments 
and the quality of the students that the discipline presently attracts The 
institutional structure of universities 1s such that ıt works against the interests of 
the PG centres The new Maharashtra Universities Act of 1994 has also not 
helped to ease the situation although ıt 1s supposed to be an improvement on the 
earlier act (Singh 1993) The various governing bodies of the universities in 
Maharashtra are constituted ın such a way that most of the members are elected, 
while the rest are nominated by the Vice-Chancellor or are state government 
officials This 1s true for both the Academic Council and the Senate which are 
the highest bodies for academic and financial matters respectively These two 
bodies (especially the Senate) play a crucial role in the formation of the 
Management Council (formerly Executive Council) which 1s the principal 
executive body of the university The Vice-Chancellors have got appointed after 
the implementation of the new 1994 Act, but the Academic Council and the 
Senate had been constituted earlier Therefore, there 1s a clash of interests 
between a large section of the elected members and the Vice-Chancellors’ 
lobby Although the new act gives considerable powers to the Vice-Chancellor, 
he still finds himself at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the elected members, 1f they 
chose to oppose him It is no secret that most of the Vice-Chancellors are 
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political appointees Their decisions are therefore generally guided by political 
exigencies rather than by academic considerations 

The interests of the PG departments are hardly catered to as most of the 
elected members are from affiliated under-graduate (henceforth UG) colleges 
which are numerous The university PG departments find meagre representation 
in the nominations made by the Vice-Chancellor to the Academic Council, 
Senate, the Board of College and University Development, or the Board of 
Examinations 

At the lower level of the authority structure, the Board of Studies (BOS) of 
each discipline plays a very crucial role In this body too, the university PG 
centre 1s represented only by the Head of Department and the rest of the 
members are from affilıtıated PG and UG colleges where the subject 1s taught 
The BOS, ın turn, elects Members of the Faculty (consisting of various 
disciplines) For example, in Pune University the Faculty of Mental, Moral and 
Social Sciences has eight disciplines under ıt The members of the faculty ın 
turn elect the Dean The Deans of various Faculties are members of both the 
Academic Council and the Senate, while the Chairpersons of BOS are members 
of the Academic Council The Dean of Faculty and the Chairperson of BOS are 
key officials as far as the University PG departments are concerned They are so 
powerful that they can affect the working of a department, particularly if 
relations with the departments are not cordial Issues directly concerning the 
university PG departments, like formation of the panel of paper-setters and 
examiners, appointment of referees for evaluation ın the M Phil and PhD 
committees to approve topics, curriculum revision, and so on, are decided upon 
by either (or both) the Dean and the BOS (whose members usually have no 
connection with PG teaching) 

Attempts at introduction of new syllabi for MA in Sociology at a particular 
regional university has turned out to be a nightmare The present syllabi has 
remained unchanged since 1985 The new syllabi ıs bemg persistently sent back 
to the department for the past three years by the BOS, each time with fresh 
demands Initially ıt was the legitimate demand for adequate readings ın 
Marathi But when this was adhered to, the BOS asked the department to cut 
short the reading list, reduce the prescribed texts to two or three and indicate the 
relevant pages In addition, typographical errors were also used as an excuse to 
reject the syllabi 

The official rationale for turning down the syllabi was that of safeguarding 
the interests of the Marathi-medium students and the needs of the external 
students (The problem of Marathi-medium students 1s genuine and will be 
discussed a little later ) The real reason, however, was that the relations of the 
university PG department with the Dean and Chairperson of BOS had soured 
considerably and they had therefore decided to teach the department a lesson 
Similarly they have arbitrarily and repeatedly denied recogmition as M Phil 
guides to two post-graduate teachers who are otherwise qualified and eligible 
Their fault 1s that they dared to challenge the Dean’s high-handed behaviour 
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Most PG departments ın the various regional universities are increasingly 
feeling the need for a separate BOS for PG subjects because their academic 
autonomy 1s not respected Curriculum revision especially meets with a lot of 
opposition This happens mainly because many of the university PG 
departments have affiliated PG centers in moffusil areas, which are usually 
understaffed and lack the necessary hbrary facilities Teachers in such affiliated 
centers also have the unenviable task of teaching both the UG and PG students 
because the PG centers are usually run without financial aid from the 
government and additional teachers cannot be recruited They oppose changes 
m the curriculum because they find it difficult to cope with them on account of 
non-availability of books ın Marathı, 

Another factor which plays a role ıs the underlying tension ın the 
relationship between the PG and the UG teachers The PG teachers of the 
university campus often consider themselves superior and adopt a paternalistic 
or even condescending attitude towards the UG teachers While the younger 
teachers of the UG colleges have a certain degree of awe and respect for their 
PG counterparts, the senior UG veterans often grudge the privileges of their PG 
colleagues This happens because the academic potential of these senior UG 
teachers gets consumed 1n the routinized atmosphere of college teaching Years 
of stagnation makes them cynical and they scoff at academic endeavours like 
research and publications as excercises ın futility. The various academic bodies 
like BOS, Senate or Academic Council become the platform which these UG 
teachers often use to score a point over their PG colleagues and ın the bargain 
serious academics suffer. But many a time there are also working relationships 
The BOS, the faculty and other bodies allow the university PG centers to 
change their syllabi and routinely ratify these changes, as long as the UG 
curriculum ıs left untouched Sometimes it also happens that certam PG 
teachers, who are otherwise, dissatisfied because of stagnation or missed 
opportunities, use their connections (often strengthened by feigned empathy 
with UG teachers) to sabotage the academic curriculum of the university PG 
center 

The authority structure m regional universities thus works against the 
interests of the PG centers This however, adversely affects the growth of the 
discipline Little wonder that Rege (1997) attributes the ‘tiredness’ and 
stagnancy in the discipline of sociology to the absence of engaged pedagogic 
practices and the rootlessness of the curriculum in the social history of the 
region Syllabi revision 1s therefore a functional requisite for the growth of the 
discipline 

The second reason for a growing sense of frustration is the poor quality of 
students which the discipline has been attracting This problem is not new as ıt 
has been alluded to by others even earlier (see Madan 1974) But it has become 
more acute now in the era of a global capitalist economy The main reason for 
this 1s that our discipline does not offer job-orlented courses Except for a small 
minority who are deeply interested ın the subject, the rest are there because of 
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other reasons In the regional universities of Maharashtra about 40 to 50 per 
cent of the students are from the Marathi-medium Of these a large section 
consists of urban middle class female students registering for a masters degree 
while negotiations for marriage are on at the home front They just attend 
classes without being really interested ın a career or the subject Among the 
Marathi-medium male students a majority have taken admission because they 
want to utilise the hostel, mess and library facilities for preparing for various 
competitive examinations, especially for the Maharashtra Public Service 
Commission These students hardly attend classes but are present for cultural 
functions and examinations One ıs therefore left with a small section of 
Marathi-medium students, usually from moffusil or rural areas, who have a 
certain amount of interest in the subject These students aspire to become 
lecturers ın moffusıl colleges, but have a very frustrating experience They are 
neither able to comprehend much of the class lectures nor the subject as good 
texts are not available in Marathi Though a few teachers do try to help them by 
taking classes ın the regional language on weekends or by translating some of 
the important material, these efforts have only a limited effect on their 
performance in the examinations Their knowledge of existing sociological 
literature thus remains inadequate As a result, these students often suffer from a 
sense of frustration, mixed with a feeling of humiliation and anger, arising from 
the realization that their proficiency ın their mother tongue does not help them 
very much within their own state on account of the hegemonic position enjoyed 
by the English language This simmering tension has not yet become volatile 
primarily because the number of such dedicated students 1s still small, the rest 
having taken admission for entirely different reasons 
Among the English-medium students there 1s usually a group of convent 
educated students who do well in examinations but have a shallow interest in 
the subject They are there for preparing for UPSC examinations or for picking 
up an easy post-graduate degree Then there are others who are there because 
they could not get into any other course Thus, one 1s left with a small minority 
of English-medium students, mostly female, genuinely interested ın the subject, 
socially and politically aware and aspırıng to take up the discipline as their 
profession It 1s this group which provides academic sustenance to serious 
teachers 
The lack of seriousness among the students 1s a problem faced by social 
science disciplines not just ın regional universities, but also ın the ceniral 
universities, although they have the advantage of getting a better share of the 
motivated students from all over the country One of the reasons for this could 
be the “trrumph of capitalism’ the world over The globalisation of the world 
economy and the increased penetration of market forces ınto the Third World 
nations, along with the abandonment of the socialist project in the erstwhile 
Soviet block, and to an extent in China, have had a major impact on the younger 
generation One finds prevailing disinterest and apathy among the educated 
youth, both rural and urban, as far as ‘emancipatory projects’ are concerned 
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Everyone now dreams of making ıt ‘big’ ın materialistic terms Understandably, 
social science disciplines are the last thing on their minds 
In view of the above, the following questions merit serious consideration 


a) Is it the duty of departments within state universities to cater exclusively to 
the needs of the region and leave the pursuit of excellence to the 
departments ın central universities, research centers and other elite 
institutions?! What happens to the faculty’s quest for intellectual excellence 
in regional universities? 

b) If the discipline in state universities 1s increasingly attracting rural and 
regional language speaking students, should their interests become the chief 
concern of the departments? If so, then should recruitment of teachers not 
proficient ın the regional language be stopped, no matter how good they are 
in their respective fields” 

c) With the government cutting down on funds for higher education and 
closing down financially non-viable departments (in terms of 
student-teacher ratio), should survival of PG departments be dependent on 
the sheer number of students admitted or should the quality of students be 
the determining criterion? 

d) Finally, should social science disciplines like sociology succumb to the label 
of being a ‘soft’ science, that 1s, a subject which 1s easy to comprehend, ın 
which it is easy to pass examinations and which 1s patronised by mediocre 
students?‘ 


If we take up the above questions ıt becomes clear that PG departments ın 
regional universities need institutional support from the various authorities of 
the university structure like the BOS, Senate, and Academic Council for 
maintenance of certain academic standards If the ‘institutional matrix’ 1s 
unsupportive, the syllabi gets outdated, students are unaware of recent 
theoretical literature and the faculty does not undertake research and participate 
ın seminars the discipline will run out of steam In order to avoid this and to 
shed off the mage of a ‘soft option’, ıt 1s necessary even ın regional universities 
to have a supportive institutional climate, entrance tests for students, a mgorous 
and up-to-date curriculum, strict supervision of dissertations (Das 1993) and 
continuous appraisal of teachers’ performance 

While the institutional matrix gives the discipline a certain substance and 
permanence, its crıtıcal-reflexıve dimension gives it the verve and dynamism 
necessary for maintaining its relevance for society at large Both these aspects 
are interrelated and should in an ideal situation reinforce each other Without 
critical self-reflexivity and an engagement ın social, political and moral debates, 
as envisaged by Seidman (1996 2) the need for engaged pedagogic practices 
and rootedness of the currıculum in the social history of the region would not be 
felt by the faculty Sımılariy, passionate involvement of the students ın the 
discipline would arise only when they find the curriculum relevant and when ıt 
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expresses and critiques their lived situations (see Rege 1997) It must be stated 
that some of us were initially drawn to the discipline because it seemed to 
provide the analytical tools necessary to unravel the multi-layered relatıons of 
domination/subjugation which characterize Indian society, especially in the 
spheres of gender, caste, class, ethnic and communal relationships in both the 
rural and urban milieu As practitioners, many of us have not been able to fulfill 
this task and this 1s one of the reasons for the discipline not getting its due 
recognition and importance Satish Deshpande (1994) while diagnosing the 
‘tiredness’ of the discipline states that the challenge before Sociology lies in its 
displaying originality and energy ın tackling social issues like secessionist 
movements and the elevation of the communal problem to the national agenda 

Unfortunately, over the years, the ınstıtutıonal set up tends to become 
routinized, bureaucratic and stagnant, and therefore the discipline tends to lose 
its radical edge and a sense of ennui sets m This we have seen happening in 
many of the regional universities Moreover, the institutional matrix also defines 
the extent to which sociology can become a reflexive discipline and its 
practitioners able to play an organic role in the struggles of the oppressed and 
marginalised sections With the liberalisation of the economy, and financial 
assistance from the state being progressively reduced, the role of the sociologist 
as a ‘social critic’? may also be increasingly challenged ın the future In such 
circumstances, the dream, which many of us have, of sociology becoming the 
‘pedagogy of the oppressed’ (Friere 1971) may remain cherished but 
unattainable, at least for the near future 

As for the problems of students proficient in the regional language, certain 
measures have to be taken The author’s experience during the last nine years of 
PG teaching has been that a lot of lip service and sympathy 1s offered to these 
students without any concerted effort being made by either the faculty or the 
university administration Except for a few conscientious teachers who put in 
the effort. others use ıt as a bogey to thwart any changes in the curriculum 
Senior reputed professors proficient ın both English and Marathi avoid writing 
articles or books ın Marathi because of their prudent belief that academic 
visibility and status 1s possible mainly through publications 1s English 

Committed Marathi-medium students can therefore be helped only to a 
limited extent For this, even teachers not proficient in the regional language 
would have to make a sincere effort at learning the language Being bi-lingual 
in class whenever possible (to partly remove the alienation of Marathı-medium 
students), taking lectures ın Marathi on weekends and translating important 
sociological texts im Marathi are some of the ways in which the problem can be 
alleviated As has been already stated, there 1s a great need to contextualise, 
wherever possible, the theoretical perspectives ın the syllabi to the social history 
of the region, ın order to make the courses more stimulating and meaningful 
The university authorities should start courses for teaching English from the 

UG level itself so that Marathi-medium students can acquire same proficiency 
in English by the time they come for post-graduation Given the harsh reality 
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that most sociological literature 1s available ın English ın India, these students 
would not be able to pursue a career in the discipline unless such a step 1s taken 
The problem ıs daunting and has been worrying the practitioners for quite a 
long time (Desai and Gogate 1970) Indulgence ın regional chauvinism can only 
complicate matters without really helping these motivated students to realize 
their potential 


NOTES 


I This 1s what Veena Das has in mind when she states that only five or six departments in the 
country are equipped to provide facilities for advanced research and the UGC should withdraw 
accredition from other departments (see Das 1993) 

2 TN Madan has discussed this tssue of the increasing difficulty faced by teachers working at 
universities lying in areas where the regional language 1s outside their linguistic competence 
He feels that this has done harm to national mtellectual life as universities are becoming 
increasingly provıncıalızed (see Madan 1974) 

3 DN Dhanagare has put forth data to substantiate the fact that although a large number of 
students opt for Sociology as one of their subjects at the first year of B A, they opt out later 
from taking ‘Sociology special’ from second year onwards He also argues that the quahty of 
teaching and instruction leaves much to be desired (see Dhanagare 1993) 

4 Sharmila Rege points out that on many college campuses, sociology majors are often perceived 
as ‘inferior’ students compared to those who major in economics, psychology or history 
Moreover students opting for sociology major state that ıt is a ‘soft choice’ and the syllabi are 
‘general’ and do not demand ngorous study as ın economics, or involve laboratory work asın 
psychology (sce Rege 1994) 
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From the Desk of the Managing Editor 


At the outset, I wish to express my deep gratitude to the President and the 
Managing Committee for the honour of nominating me as Managing Editor I 
would lıke to take this opportunity to outline my vision of the Sociological 
Bulletin which is also shared by the Editorial Board and the Editorial Advisory 
Committee This vision envisages a future for the Sociological Bulletin asa 
journal with a wider reach, greater interactivity, closer mterface and deeper 
impact Let me spell ıt out in some detail 

The internet revolution 1s sweeping the world like never before The chip 
has empowered our lives so much that sitting with a personal computer ına 
remote location we can surf the net for information and communication, 
besides, of course, commerce Sociology as a discipline in general and 
Sociological Bulletin ın particular cannot afford to sit pretty ın an 1vory tower 
and let the benefits of this most exciting revolution pass them by The internet 
has to be used effectively to our advantage by making the Sociological Bulletin 
‘go online’ We intend doing that in all seriousness and at the earliest This 
would certainly extend the reach of the Sociological Bulletin across the world 

It 1s also necessary to increase the number of subscribers For this the most 
important requisite 1s to bring out the Bulletin on schedule We have somehow 
not been able to keep to schedule, ın spite of our best intentions It will be our 
earnest endeavour to bring out the future numbers on tıme We have already 
taken some steps ın that direction The results of these will soon come to light 

Making Sociological Bulletin more interacitve 1s another main element o? 
our vision For this purpose we are introducing a new section, ‘Viewpoints and 
Comments’ This section will carry the viewpaints of scholars on issues facing 
society, the discipline and the profession, or whatever they feel concerned 
about Besides advancing viewpoints, this section will also include comments 
and reyoinders on the papers already published ın the Bulletin The present 
number carries this section which we hope scholars will find intellectually 
stimulating 

To promote the interactive quality of Sociological Bulletin, we welcome 
views from our readers on themes and issues of topical relevance With the third 
millennium just round the corner, we invite readers viewpoints on ‘Sociology in 
the Year 2025’ We would prefer profound, succint and crisp statements of 
about 500 words, not more, and will select a few of them for inclusion ın the 
next number of the Bulletin 

It will also be our endeavour to encourage young, up-and-coming scholars 
to see their names ın print in the Sociological Bulletin For this purpose, we 
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invite young scholars to send us their imaginative and innovative write-ups For 
instance, scholars could send us interviews with outstanding intellectuals, 
devise sociological quizzes, give their personal impressions on the excitement 
of doing sociology, besides, of course, their revealing research pieces To serve 
the interests of young scholars, we have devised a policy of ascertaining from 
the referee the part/s of the paper which may be considered for publication, just 
ın case the whole paper 1s not acceptable While we would like to promote the 
interests of young scholars, quality will remain our overriding consideration 

The disciplinary frontiers of knowledge are ın a state of flux today The 
conventional divisions of knowledge have come under serious interrogation 
Intellectuals lıke Wallerstein are advancing a powerful case to ‘open the Social 
Sciences’ A leap of faith seems to be taking place necessitating reorganization 
of knowledge along new principles Unconventional branches of knowledge 
with an interdisciplinary thrust such as environmental studies, gender studies, 
cultural studies, and so on, have begun to make their presence felt In view of 
this powerful trend of interdisciplinarization, the need for examining the 
interface of sociology with other disciplines, particularly emerging cognate 
disciplines like environmental studies, gender studies and cultural studies, 
cannot be emphasized enough We would like to make Sociological Bulletin a 
forum to promote the interface of sociology with other disciplines Position 
papers on this theme are welcome 

Sociological enterprise 1s faced today with a serious challenge, one that 1s 
posed by the reigning ideology of market, which has thrown up the challenge of 
marketing sociology It 1s no doubt a debatable question, as the purists are not in 
favour of sociology adopting an applied stance But the pity 1s that we are 
shying away from debating ıt It 1s tıme that we shun the escapist attitude and 
have a vigorous debate on the question of social utility of sociology, on the 
desirability and feasibility of marketing sociology, including the question of job 
prospects for the students of sociology We would like to run a debate on this 
question ın the Sociological Bulletin which we hope will make some impact on 
the nature of sociological enterprise We would also like the fraternity of 
sociology to address some of the critical issues of our times through the 
Sociological Bulletin so as to deepen the ımpact of the Bulletin in both 
intellectual and policy makmg circles 

The vision outlined above does not represent a break from the existing 
editorial policy of the Sociological Bulletin If anything, ıt 1s sımply an 
affirmation and an extension of the received policy with only a httle sharper 
formulation With his fine editorial skills and keen managerial capabilities my 
predecessor, Professor M N Panini, has for sure put the Sociological Bulletin 
on a sound footing I only seek to keep ıt up and hope to do so with the able 
assistance of Miss Bela Butalıa, our Editorial Consultant and Mr Krishnan 


Namboodırı, our Office Secretary 
S. L. Sharma 


PROFESSION 
Secretary’s Report: 1997 


It 1s a rare privilege for me to present the report of the Indian Sociological 
Society for the fourth consecutive year During the year 1997, we made 
significant advances towards diversifying the activities of the Society Let me 
first mention the regular and main activities of the Society 

To keep up the tradition of organizing the conference on an annual basis, the 
Managing Committee started all the necessary preparations for the 24th 
Sociological Conference, which was held at Osmania University, Hyderabad In 
its meeting held on 18 June 1997 at the Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi, 
the committee decided on the following topic as the general theme of the 
conference ‘Fifty Years of India’s Independence and Beyond ° In view of the 
historic significance of the 50th anniversary of India’s ındependence, a more 
topical theme could not have been selected In accordance with the spirit of the 
general theme, the following panel themes were chosen 


Communication and Culture 

State, Market and Society 

Sociology ın post-Independent India A Self-Assessment 
Structure and Change 

Open Panel 


Ub WON Re 


Two symposia were organized, one each on the following themes 


Indian Society Futuristic Perspective 
Challenges to Indian Sociology 


The committee also decided to invite Professor Yogendra Singh, the then 
Professor of Sociology, Jawaharlal Nehru University and a Jeading sociologist 
of the country, to deliver a special lecture on the occasion of the cunserence 
Originally the conference was scheduled for 27-29 December 1997 but later the 
dates were changed to 22-24 December 1997 to suit the convenience of the host 
institution 

In response to the request of the local Organızıng Secretary, the Secretary of 
the Society paid a visit to Hyderabad ın July 1997 to consult with the 
Vice-Chancellor and the convenors of various committees This was followed 
by a visit by the President of the Society in August 1997 These visits helped the 
local organizers to make preparations for the conference Osmania University 
had already had the privilege of hosting the All-India Sociological Conference 
m the early seventies That conference was a big hit, primarily due to the 
excellent organization and hospitality of the host institution In the light of that 
experience, we were sure of Osmania University’s ability to make a success of 
the 24th conference as well Fully justifying our expectations, the Department 
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of Sociology of Osmania University, under the committed leadership of 
Professor Narsimha Reddy, Chairman of the Department and the Local 
Organizing Secretary, did a marvellous job of making the conference a grand 
success For this the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Dr Rama Kıshtıya, 
Professor Narsimha Reddy and his colleagues and friends deserve our sincere 
gratitude 

The publication of the Sociological Bulletin 1s another major activity of the 
Society It is heartening to report that the Bulletin has maintained its upward 
trend ın several respects, including its content, get up and quality of production 
To upgrade its book review section, ıt has been decided to introduce review 
articles of some of the more important books, besides short reviews and clubbed 
reviews of the books on allied themes It 1s also proposed to provide a list of 
titles of the books received for review Yet another decision taken 1s to prepare 
an exhaustive panel of reviewers on various fields of specialization by writing 
to the lıfe members of the Society to indicate their fields of interest for purposes 
of reviewing books To make Sociological Bulletin financially self-sustaining, 
the honourable members are requested to persuade their respective institutions 
to subscribe to Sociological Bulletin 

The year 1997 being the election year of the Society, elections for the office 
of the President and Secretary as also five members of the Managing 
Committee were held on time under the able command of Professor B S 
Baviskar as Election Officer The election results for 1997-99 as announced by 
the Election Officer are 


President Prof T K Oommen, New Delhi 
Secretary Prof Aneeta A Mınocha, Delhi 
Managing Committee Members o Prof Abha Avasthi, Lucknow 

v Dr George Mathew, New Delhi 

r Prof Tulsi Patel, New Delhi 

at Prof L Thara Bhai, Madurai 

s Prof Susheel Trıvedi, Nainital 


Besides maintaining the pace of progress ın respect of the usual activities of the 
Society, ın 1997 we also introduced an essay contest on the ‘Family’ to be held 
once every two years ın appreciation of Professor Aileen D Ross’s handsome 
donation to the Society for the maintenance of Sociological Bulletin 

Our efforts to diversify the activities of the Society had also pertained to 
evolving the modalities for the formation of Research Committees It was 
finally agreed that we must initiate the process of formation of Research 
Committees A number of themes were identified for this purpose with a view 
to making the Research Committees operative in the immediate future This 
represents an initiative of special significance for the future activities of the 
Society The following themes have been approved for Research Committees 
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Theory, Concepts and Methodology. 
Family, Kinship and Marriage. 
Economy and Society. 

Polity and Society. 

Education and Society. 

Religion and Religious Communities. 
Peasant Society and Tribal Communities. 
Social Stratification and Mobility. 
Dalits and Backward Classes. 

10 Gender Studies. 

11 Sociology and Environment. 

12 Population, Health and Society. 

13 Science and Technology. 

14 Culture and Communication. 

15 Social Change and Development. 

16 Urban and Industrial Studies. 

17 Social Movements. 

18 Occupations and Professions. 

19 Age and Social Structure. 

20 Leisure and Tourism. 

21 Social Problems and Marginalised Groups. 
22 Rural Communities. 

23 Indian Diaspora. 


OOO JA UP WN — 


For these various activities, the secretariat of the Society puts on record its 
gratitude to the Local Organizing Secretary of the conference, the Managing 
Editor of Sociological Bulletin, the Election Officer and Members of the 
Election Committee, Members of the Committee for Evolving Guidelines for 
the Essay Contest on the ‘Family’, Members of the Standing Committee on 
Formation of Research Committees and, above all, the honourable members of 
the Managing Committee I would lıke to express my grateful thanks to the 
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Community and Identities: Interrogating 
Contemporary Discourses on India 


Surinder S Jodhka 
Department of Sociology 
Panjab University 
Chandigarh 


Questions of identity and culture have perhaps never been as important for the 
disciplines of sociology, anthropology, history or even geography as they are 
today This new interest in identity and culture has definitely helped in 
opening up fresh topics for research and politics However, in certain instances 
this has also led to the revival of some ‘old’ concepts ‘Community’ is one 
such concept that has been invoked rather frequently and often uncritically ın a 
variety of contexts The contemporary revival of this concept 1s perhaps best 
exemplified by the manner in which questions of environment, displacement, 
ethnicity, diaspora, human rights and caste politics, or even health, are being 
articulated today 

The new discourse of community 1s not confined to academics alone It has 
permeated the ideologies of political parties on the Right and the Left and 1s 
freely used to consolidate support for struggles against a variety of enemies, be 
they multinational corporations, the globalised media, consumer culture or 
communalist mobılısattons The category 1s being extensively used in the 
articulations of identity politics Even in ‘official’ discourses like those of 
development, law, or the common civil code, the notion of community 1s 
invoked rather frequently Communities are being viewed as the most active 
political agents 

To examine and interrogate the contemporary discourses on Indian society, 
the Department of Sociology at the University of Hyderabad organized a 
national level workshop (19-20 March 1998), where scholars from different 
parts of the country presented their working papers by taking up various 
contexts ın which the concept of community 1s used ın contemporary discourses 
on India The papers presented could be broadly divided into two categories In 
the first category were papers that dealt with conceptual issues relating to the 
uses of this concept in the social sciences The second set of 
presentations/papers took up specific contexts or case studies of various identity 
movements where the notion of community had been invoked as a central 
category 
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Addressing the conceptual issues, the first paper at the workshop noted that 
community had played a central role in the development of sociological 
discourses on India There had been a long tradition of ‘imagining’ India 
through the categories that constructed ıt as the oppositional other of the West 
India was often seen as an example of Gememschaft (or the community) type of 
social organization, composed of primordzal bonds of blood, territory and 
culture The Indian social institutions—yatr, village, religious sects—were often 
seen as examples of traditional communities. On the other end of the speztrum 
modern Western society was defined as beg characterized by individualism 
and associational mstitutions, the Gesellschaft 

It was also argued that there were two different ways in which the notion of 
community had been used ın the Indian social sciences The first wes the 
substantıvıst approach where ‘culturally’ defined categories—ethnic groups, 
religious communities, castes—were seen as the authentic units that constituted 
the society The second was the constructivist approach which saw most of the 
present day ‘communities’ and the identities on which they were based not 
necessanly as native/authentic social groupings or survivals from the 
pre-colonial tımes but as creations of colonia! policies and discourses 

It was also pointed out in another paper that the nation-state that had come 
to acquire a critical place ın contemporary political discourses was also based 
on a notion of community It defined itself as the only legitimate form of 
community, an oppositional other of the ‘primordial’ communities/idertities 
Following Partha Chatterjee, ıt was argued that capitalist society was aöle to 
ideologically reunite capital and labour at the level of the political community 
of the nation 

Further it was pointed out that ın much of the recent discourses on ‘staze and 
civil society’, there was a tendency to represent the state as despotic, 
overbearing and a site of control, while the civil society was viewed as the 
victim to be saved and protected However, such an uncritical and romantic 
view of crvil society and community had its own problems Civil society could 
also be a site of contention and competition Communities were not 
homogeneous entities, they consisted of a variety of groups differently and 
unequally placed within society They constituted themselves through symbolic 
processes ın order to claim space for themselves, ın order to protect their 
privileges, structures of prestige or to prevent their own annihilation In 
addition, communities had two different faces one as it appeared to its 
members from inside, and the other as ıt looked from outside to others The 
question of modernity as a contextual/contested terrain as it appears :n the 
writings of Partha Chatterjee and the representations of ‘scientists’ as ‘an 2xotic 
group insulated from the wider society’ were some of the other issues raised and 
discussed Such a notion of the ‘scientific community’, the speaker argued, had 
serious limitations for understanding the cognitive and social organization of 
science 
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There were a wide range of papers on the uses of community in different 
contexts in contemporary India The focus of the workshop beng on the ways ın 
which the category of community was being mobilised and invoked 1n order to 
articulate various forms of politics, much of the discussion centered around 
what was described as the constructivist notion of community 

In a paper on regions, it was argued that despite its enthusiasm for the 
blurring of boundaries and the seamless implosion of localism into globalism, 
the burgeoning literature on globalisation told us very little about the concrete 
spatial re-articulations effected by globalisation Moreover, the sharp focus on 
the local and global extremes of the spatial spectrum tended to blur the 
intermediate levels of micro-region, region or nation-state It was suggested that 
we needed to work against the grain in the globalisation literature in order to 
highlight the sub-global spatial processes involved in the formation of 
communities and the political harnessing of socio-cultural identities The 
intermediate levels in fact are the key to a grounded understanding of 
contemporary spatial re-articulations, not all of which were well served by the 
omnibus label of ‘globalisation’ The empirical context of the paper were the 
recent communal mobilisations in northern Karnataka, and the city of Hubli 

In another paper on ‘Narratives in the Re-Constitution of Communities’, 1t 
was argued that in the contemporary political discourses on India, much 
attention was being paid to the increasing presence or emergence of 
communities as ‘political actors’ in the public domain of the nation, and to the 
resulting community-state interfaces The literature on the emergence of 
communities as political actors tended to assume their ability to contest and 
challenge dominance, especially when their cultural and economic rights were 
threatened However, the terms by which the communities were being 
reconstituted were not so simple ın nature 

Narratives from the nation-state, capital and culture combined ın various 
ways and degrees to re-constitute communities Invariably the ability of 
different communities to challenge state dominance and capital narratives and 
to emerge as effective political actors was dependent on the class and caste 
position they occupied on the national stage Some communities, located closer 
to the political and economic center of the nation and enjoying a high social and 
ritual position were able to galvanise and pit themselves against others ın the 
public domain and influence the state or the capital to suit their interests But 
there were others who lacked political, economic and social bases and hence 
remained marginal and silent despite significant reconstitution of their 
community structures and identities 

While the poor and marginalised had experienced an erosion of their private 
domains, marked especially by the intrusion of the state into their reproductive 
capabilities, productive activities and their cultural representation, the rich were 
witnessing a retrieval and expansion of thei private domains The public 
domain was also experienced differently by the poor and the rich While the 
public domain was more accessible to the nch, its access was limited to the 
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poor The argument was elaborated by taxing three case studies first, the 
Lingayats of Karnataka, who, in order to reconstitute themselves into a 
community, were engaged in turning cultural images into sectarian icons 
Second, the Nadars of Tamil Nadu, who had successfully reconstituted their 
community through ‘a narrative of capital’, and third, the spate of suicides by 
farmers in north Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 

Another speaker who contended that the new trends ın the social sciences 
invoked the timeless and undifferentiated conceptions of the indigenous, and 
pleaded for recoveries of an Indian self anc communities, had little to say for 
those pursuing a feminist and anti-caste political agenda A boom ın cultural 
studies in the North American academia had also led to a boom ın studies on 
Third World histories and cultures characterized by a back-to-community 
approach As a consequence the class and material critiques of capitalism had 
been replaced by a cntique of colomal discourse while the politics of 
recognition had come to replace concern for economic justice 

Through a case study of the ongoing conflict over the Great Himalayan 
National Park ın the Kulu district of Himachal Pradesh, another speaker cffered 
an account of the interface between community, state and the market The state 
discourse on conservation of bio-diversity and eco-development often pitted the 
local communities against wildlife The local communities, ın such discourses, 
were invariably represented as the mam agents of degradation, and a 
transformation ın their way of life was seen to be crucial for the transformation 
of the landscape they inhabited The state-sponsored eco-development began 
with the assumption that wildlife conservation was a priority that overrode 
people’s rights to resources within the protected area 

At the other extreme (as in the case of a local NGO which had mobilised 
villagers against a project) there was a tendency to argue that the traditional 
resource used by the local people was almost always based on sound ecological 
principles that protected the interests of wildlife However, such notions of the 
‘indigenous way of life’ tended to freeze the local cultures in tune and space 
Many villagers, though they found such a construction of their culture by the 
NGO politically useful, were also lured by the new opportunities offered by the 
market 

The discourse of community has recently become quite popular in caste 
politics The workshop had two presentations on the subject In the first paper 
on ‘Dalits in Search of Community’, the speaker emphasized the need to 
contextualise the increasing use of the concept of community There was a need 
to ask questions like where such a debate was being carried out, who was 
mvolved ın such debates, and why was one involved in such a discourse? The 
speaker argued that there seemed to be an attempt from many different quarters 
at constituting dalits into a community It was not only the colonial state that 
had vested interest in reconstituting dalits into a community Even the modem 
Indian state had stakes ın such a process The Indian state was trving to 
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constitute dalits into a ‘dole receiving community’, a project that also had 
support from some of those who claimed to represent dalit interests 

The other paper on the Kapunadu movements in Andhra Pradesh focussed 
on the way the discourse of community had been successfully used by the 
leadership of some of the ‘backward’ castes to articulate a new caste identity 
under the name Kappus Though the immediate issue was an instrumental one— 
the inclusion of these caste groups into the official list of backward classes to 
get the benefits of reservation—the mobilisations also led to the formation of a 
new identity for these groups 

More than anywhere else, it 1s with reference to the religious groups, 
particularly the minority religions ın India, that the term ‘community’ was 
deployed most commonly This frequent use of the term to refer to the 
munorities has created a general impression that the followers of these minority 
religions generally constituted homogeneous groups Such an impression 
obviously had political ımplıcatıons There were several papers focusing on 
various aspects of the ‘religious communities’ ın India 

In a paper on Christian communities ın India ıt was argued that when 
viewed as groups at the level of sustained social action and interaction, the 
life-style, customs and mores, ‘religious communities’ showed themselves as 
fractured, 1f not indeed sequestered, entities each having a different history and 
a social trajectory Thus, when we talked about the Indian Christians, we needed 
to look at them as different communities, belonging to various denominations, 
each arising out of a particular social milieu and drawing on ıt ın the 
construction of its own identity rather than one single ‘community’ Though 
there was a sense of association between separate groups due to their formation 
into larger bodies, distinctiveness marked their everyday lıfe The constitution 
of community identity for different regional groups ın relation to the cultural 
patterns within which they were embodied included idioms of caste, rıtual and 
symbolic codes, ideas of kinship, patrimony and marriage 

There were two papers dealing with aspects of the Muslim community 
While one focussed on the empirical question of marriage and caste among 
Muslims ın Hyderabad, the other examined the media constructions of the 
Muslim community ın the context of the ‘Rushdie affair’ It was pointed out that 
the debate on the ‘affair’ raised the question of human nghts in a framework 
that tended to equate human rights exclusively with individual rights Such an 
equation was premised on configuring the notion of faith or certain expressions 
of it as the obverse of modernity By the very logic that had constituted the 
modern notions of freedom, faith became a matter of personal resolution and its 
public expression was thereby rendered absurd 

The issues of community and identities has acquired compelling 
significance today not merely due to academic interest in these questions, but 
also because since the early eighties the discourse of community had come to be 
used 1n different types of identity movements, most important of these being the 
communalist mobilisations that acquired a new dimension during the eighties 
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In a paper on ‘Shtv Sena, Culture and Community’, ıt was suggested that a 
phenomenon like the Shiv Sena could not be explained through conventional 
methodological tools that gave centrality to ideological articulations of 
communal politics To explain the consolidation of the Sena’s social base in 
Mumbai, particularly during the eighties, one needed to understand the 
connection between its rise and the restructuring of the urban economy There 
was a need for an ethnographic approach to understand the manner ın which the 
Sena carned out its political mobilisations One ought to look at the ‘site of 
social organization of the new economy’ These sites were those areas where 
production of food, lersure and space took place The vada pau restaurants, the 
video parlours, the clubs and bars, the paan shops, the retail trade outlets, the 
film industry, the cultural festivals, all became sites for social organization as 
well as for the construction and transmission of meanings Locality was often 
valorised ın such mobılısatıons and was used for violent interventions 

While the participants were critical of the various ways ın which the notion 
of community was being invoked, particularly ın identity politics, most speakers 
used the term community within parenthesis, the mood being one of 
interrogation and not of dismissiveness 
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Style Sheet for Reviewers 


The Sociological Bulletin has, over the years, built up a reputation as an 
authoritative and lively journal and through your help and cooperation this 
reputation can be enhanced Here are a few tips on how to approach a book that 
you are reviewing for the yournal A good review should whet the reader’s 
appetite or warn her/him against a poorly conceived or executed book The 
review itself should be engaging and should bring out both the substance and 
the value of the book besides providing a judgement on its success in achieving 
its aims The following questions will be useful in writing the review 


Does the book have a clear and significant thesis and methodology? 
What ts its originality? 

What 1s the quality of the author’s research and sources? 

Is the book well written and clearly organized? 

Is the appeal of the book narrow or broad? 

Where does ıt fit ın ıts field? In sociology generally? 


* XX ¥ * KF * 


Avoid a simple listing of the papers and contributors of a symposium or a 
collection Feel free to devote most of your space to the particular papers or 
ideas you find most stimulating Avoid introducing the author of the book 

Let the merits of a good book be evident from your elaboration of its 
contents Restrain yourself from providing an introduction by writing about the 
author or about the general class of books to which the title under review 
belongs A purposive and concise review which concentrates on the contents of 
the book and shows liveliness and wit will be appreciated by the readers 
Instead of using adjectives and enthusiastic expressions, try to persuade the 
reader of the book’s worth by your reasoning If the book 1s part of a series and 
you wish to call attention to the merits of that series, please do so If you want 
to disagree with the author, explain her/his position sufficiently so that the 
reader can follow the argument Avoid making much over small defects, such 
criticisms may create a misleading impression of the book Your judgements, 
positive as well as negative, should be on the contents of the book and not on 
the personality or character of its author 

In your review, think of the book as a whole—of its principle themes or 
topics, its most interesting lines of argument Do not write an abstract or a 
chapter by chapter outline 

It ıs against the policy of the Journal to publish unsolicited reviews If you 
are interested ın reviewing books for Sociological Bulletin, please write directly 
to the Managing Editor, specifying your field of interest and your spectalisation 
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General Instructions 


1 


Please keep within the length allotted Send us two copies of your 
teview—with double line space—and keep one with you Do not send a copy 
of your review to the author or editor of the work in question 

If you cannot submit your review on time, rf you have reviewed the book 
already or are committed to review ıt elsewhere, please let us know at the 
earliest so that we can arrange an extension or find another reviewer If you 
decide either that the book you have agreed to review does not merit a 
review in Soctological Bulletin or that you are, for any reason, an 
inappropriate reviewer, please let us know immediately 

Since we want balanced judgments we expect you to decline to review a 
work when a sense of overriding personal affection, obligation, competition 
or enmity exists with the author 

Do not use a reference list, footnotes, or long quotations Your references to 
other works should be incorporated ın the text 

For reviews of more than one book, list the books in alphabetical order by 
author 

Once having agreed to review a book, please make sure that you send 
the review within the stipulated time. Publishers and authors of books 
will be anxiously awaiting your expert judgement. 

Please set-up your heading as shown ın the format below, always double- 
line spaced, with wide margins on both sides of the sheet If possible, do 
provide us with a word count of your review The format shows you the 
order in which you should set your review article and the information that 
you must provide on the book along with the review 


Format of the Book Review 


I Word count 


2 Required information about the book Author’s full name, year of 
publication, full title, place of publication, name of the publishing 
house, total number of pages, and the price of the book, e gf 
Ramkrishna Mukherjee 1989 The Quality of Life Valuation in 
Social Research New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 309 Rs 235 


3 Text af Review 


4 Name of Reviewer/Designation/Address 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Adam Podgorecki, Jon Alexander and Rob Shields (eds) 1996 Social 
Engineering Ottawa Carleton University Press Pp 360 (pb) Price not stated 


The concept and practice of social engineering has dominated the 20th century 
but as a result of its large-scale misuse social engineering 1s normally looked 
upon as socially coercive, manipulative, and hence shunned by many 
well-meaning social scientists Yet ıt ıs a major avenue for the practical use of 
social science knowledge, and its rejection amounts to throwing away the baby 
with the bathwater This book lays bare the pitfalls of social engineering as it 
has been practised, and tries to establish ıt as a practical discipline of the social 
sciences This ıs a work of collaborative effort under the steadfast leadership of 
Adam Podgoreckı, who was instrumental ın setting up research commuittees— 
first in the Polish Sociological Association in 1966 and then ın the International 
Sociological Association ın 1973—to pursue the study of social engineering. The 
outcome was a debate on the subject among scholars from different countries, 
culmınatıng ın the publication of this path-breaking study 

All the essays in the book have been contributed by different authors and 
centre on Podgorecki’s seminal presentation ‘Sociotechnics Basic Problems 
and Issues’, which sets the tone of the book and hence merits greater attention 
Much social engineering in the 20th century has taken place in the totalitarian 
regimes of Nazi Germany and the communist countries, which have introcuced 
far-reaching political, economic and social changes Podgorecki was witness to 
the excesses of social engineering, forced on the unwilling people of his native 
Poland, and this has undoubtedly influenced his determination to expose the evil 
side of social engineering ın a systematic manner Therefore in this article he 
renders a clear-cut enunciation of what social engineering ought and ought not 
to be As an exercise in purging away the dross and removing the impurities 
surrounding the prevailing practices of social engineering, Podgorecki has 
devised four different typologies of which one 1s the admissible type of social 
engineering as it represents a legitimate use In order to avoid confusion, 
legitimate social engineering has been designated ‘sociotechnics’ The theory 
and method of sociotechnics 1s set out in a paradigmatic form, consisting of a 
series of sequential steps prescribing a coherent process of efficient social 
action, which 1s termed ‘sociotechnical paradigm’ As a legitimate and efficient 
process of social action, sociotechnics 1s premised on three basic criteria (1) the 
desired goals of social engineering should be denved from universally 
acclaimed principles and values, (2) the manipulation of social change should 
be based on scientifically validated knowledge, and (3) social change should be 
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introduced with the knowledge and approval of the subjects concerned The 
three inadmissible typologies of social engineering instead disregard some or all 
of the criteria of legitimacy and efficiency These three typologies are (1) 
‘self-made social engineering’ which 1s developed from common sense and 
generalised professional experience, (11) ‘quackish social engineering’, which 1s 
based on pretentious scientific knowledge, and (1u) ‘Dark’ social engineering 
which 1s consciously aimed at producing harm or at achieving the covert goals 
of the perpetrators Whereas self-made social engineering and quackish social 
engineering are faulted for their failure to use valid scientific knowledge for 
describing and explaining social behaviour and formulating a future course of 
action, ‘Dark’ social engineering becomes deplorable on account of goals 
harmful to the subjects even though ıt may use the proper techniques 
According to the authors, much of the totalitarian social engineering practised 

in the communist countries of the former Soviet Union was of the quackish type 
as ıt was based on ‘scientific Marxism’ which was assumed to be a scientifically 
proven social philosophy whereas ın fact ıt was not so In principle, totalitarian 
social action 1s feasible provided there 1s adequate scientific knowledge about 
the entire range of social behaviour, which 1s not the case in the present stage of 
development of the social sciences Moreover totalitarian social action is always 
resented by the people at large and hence ıt 1s ‘doomed to be a colossal failure’, 
as demonstrated by recent history Therefore the authors suggest that at present 
ıt 1s prudent to undertake social engineering projects at the micro and meso 
levels only where we are more sure about the validity of available knowledge 

The sociotechnical paradigm systematized by Podgorecki thus serves as a 
benchmark with which to compare and assess the uses or misuses of social 
engineering In fact the other contributions in the volume are devoted, by and 
large, to carrying out such an exercise, which helps in the establishment of 
sociotechnics as a practical social science discipline For the convenience of 
readers the editors have grouped these articles into four sections each with a 
broad common theme 

Two articles under ‘Historical Approaches’ deals with proto-social 
engineering ın the political field, showing the practical manoeuvres of noted 
political leaders, which are contradictory and self-defeating Among them, 
“Nixon’s Social Engineering’, which 1s Podgoreckı's second piece, analyses the 
infamous Watergate episode through a set of axioms derived from the general 
principles of social engineering to show how Nixon’s social engineering fits ın 
with the typology of quackish social engineering Likewise Steven Lewarne’s 
‘Sociotechnics and Imposition of Martial Law in Poland’ unmasks the social 
engineering quackery of Jaruzelski whose imposition of martial law in Poland 
in 1961 was done by a cunning resort to dirty tricks to exacerbate and exploit 
the divisions among the opponents of the totalitarian regime The four articles 
grouped under ‘Empirical Studies’ cover widely diverse matters, each with 
unique features of its own Kathleen Csaba’s ‘Pavlik Morozov A Soviet Case 
Study of "Dark" Social Engineering’, shows how Soviet social engineers 
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manipulated myths to serve their ends The account of ‘Dark’ social engineering 
ıs built around the myth of a boy who ‘so loved the Soviet system that he 
denounced his own father to the authorities for committing crimes against the 
state’ and in the process became a martyred saint of communist morality This 
role model of socialist youth, however, was demythologized before the fall of 
the Soviet regime Robert Hey’s ‘Lessons from Canadian Anti-smoking 
Campaign’ deals with the social engineermg of powerful antagonists pitted 
against each other On the one side there was the self-made ‘Dark’ social 
engineering of the powerful tobacco industry, and on the other, the 
anti-smoking lobby—partly governmental, partly private—invoking state power 
to forbid the industry’s use of the mass media and other marketing tools The 
anu-smoking lobby, a largely spontaneous upper middle class movement, 
although having begun its campaign without any socio-technical skills, was 
gradually able to channel ıt along the socio-technical paradigm and triumphed 
over the self-made ‘Dark’ social engineering of the powerful opponents 

In ‘Sociotechnics and Values The Case of a Canadian Aboriginal Land 
Claim’, John Cove brings out the quandary of socio-technicians ın using the 
Podgoreckian paradigm when faced with a clash between values and 
knowledge We are given a court case ın which the native tribes had to 
demonstrate their cultural distinctiveness ın order to establish their land claims 
But the available knowledge, which was mamly accumulated by anthropologists 
ın the service of the colonial and state imperial interests, was not in favour of 
the tribals’ clams So a group of Canadian anthropologists, who felt a special 
obligation to the disprivileged people, conspired to suppress the existing 
information and produced a doctored report in favour of the claims of the 
tribals The court, however, which evaluated the evidence with 1ts conventional 
view of scientific research, rejected the experts’ testimony The anthropologists 
involved, on the other hand, justified their unconventional stand on the grounds 
of post-modernist and post-positivist approaches influenced by phenomenology, 
methodological pluralism and critical theory According to the author, this case 
of social engineering represents a mixture of sociotechnics ranging from 
‘proper’ to “quackish’ to even aspects of the ‘Dark’ type 

In the fourth article ın this section, “Can Sociotechnics Reduce Seismic 
Hazards?” Alexander Jablonski shows that even in social action that 
automatically occurs in the wake of cataclysmic events such as earthquakes, 
prior preparedness for such eventualities with socio-technical expertise can 
have significant impact on how effective collective action ın emergencies can 
be The American and Russian data are comparatively analysed ın this study 
Another four articles subsumed under ‘Thecretical Advances’, contribute to a 
further enrichment of the Podgoreckian paradigm, by pointing out the 
state-of-the-art planning and organizational methods which can profitably be 
integrated with the socio-technical paradigm In ‘Social Design Methodologies 
versus Efficient Social Action’, Jerzy Kubin discusses the breakthrough ın the 
historical evolution of social design m Poland Profound changes m Polish 
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social sciences began in 1985 when it was recognized that the entire society 
would have to be fundamentally redesigned and socially reconstructed and that 
for that purpose the earlier social engineering practices of technology 
assessment and social planning were woefully inadequate A new participatory 
methodology termed ‘social designing’ was iniroduced in which all the 
concerned partners, interest groups and users collaborated It 1s suggested that 
the inclusion of ‘social designing’ methods in sociotechnics would minimise 
the elitist bias in the Podgoreckian paradigm Andrzej Kojder’s ‘Sociotechnics 
under Authoritarianism’ dispels the lay understanding that social engineering 
works best ın authoritarian societies Kojder demonstrates that the reverse 1s 
true, because in authoritarian societies, the planners cannot pursue truth ın the 
areas of state interest, and the people involved have no option The arbitrariness 
of authoritarian regimes leads to anomie, alienation and cynicism which 
continually erodes legitimacy All this redounds to the significance of the 
socio-technical paradigm 

In ‘Self-alteration ın Social Prediction When does this Improve Predictive 
Accuracy?’ Richard Henshel calls attention to the phenomenon of self-fulfilling 
prophecy which sometimes distorts predictive knowledge Since the socio- 
technical paradigm depends heavily on predictive knowledge, socio-technicians 
should be conscious about the inherent potential of self-fulfilling or self-altering 
prophecy in some types of knowledge In ‘An Action Basis of Social Theory A 
New Paradigm for Designing Effective Organisations’, James Taylor suggests a 
new perspective to be gained from the recent advances in organizational theory 
To cope with the chaotic and turbulent work environment of the post-modern 
era, there has been a paradigm shift in the model of organizational management 
from Scientific Management to Socıo-technıcal System Management (STS) 
Whereas the scientific management model with its task-oriented and 
routine-centered work style cannot function flexibly and intelligently, which 1s 
called for in a chaotic and turbulent environment, the STS paradigm which 1s 
focussed on the end result, empowers the organization to negotiate ın a volatile 
environment Taylor suggests that such paradigm shift 1s also called for in the 
Podgoreckian paradigm if it is to operate in the complex and fast changing 
post-modern societies The last section ‘On Sociotechnical Practice’, with its 
four contributions, focuses on the complexities and perplexities of 
socio-technical practice In ‘Experts and Sociotechnicians’ Guy Benveniste 
looks at the problem of legitimizing the sociotechnician’s role as an expert in 
the field of social engineering which 1s already mired with its misuse ın the past, 
and at the moral implications of having to involve oneself ın social action Ray 
Jackson’s ‘Infoglut’ spells out the confusion ın the role relationship between the 
advisor and the decision-maker, which stems from a surfeit of information and 
knowledge as a result of the explosion of communication and information 
technology The new information deluge may induce the decision maker to 
abdicate his role of leadership thereby trivializing the role of the advisor and 
socio-technician A situation arises ın society when style replaces substance, 
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and government transforms into show business In such an eventuality when the 
advisory task becomes less ımportant, the socio-technician should turn his or 
her attention to the unmasking function The primary clients of the 
socio-techmician change from being governmental authorities to the influential 
and well-educated stratum of the public in a democratic society 

In ‘Foucault’s Microtechnics as Sociotechnics’, Rob Shields raises perhaps 
the most perplexing issue regarding the socio-technical paradigm, by 
questioning one of its basic premises, that the paradigm should be grounded on 
scientific knowledge This 1s because there are social-analytical approaches 
such as the studies of the French philosopher, Michael Foucault, which, 
although not strictly scientific, are eminently suited to desirable reforms ın 
society On the other hand, going by the assumption of Foucault that there 1s an 
unholy alliance between the social sciences and centralized power, the interests 
of the marginalized sections of society are not likely to addressed by social 
science knowledge This important debate, which focuses on social engineering 
on behalf of the oppressed and which 1s nddled with post-modernist concerns 
and challenges merits serious attention The paper, ‘Elite Leadership of 
Collective Attitudes Toward Competitiveness: The Help Wanted Campaigns’ 
by Jon Alexander and Melinda MacDonald, 1s an apt illustration of 
Podgorecki’s socio-technical paradigm ın action, and 1s a fitting finale to this 
pioneering work It discusses an action programme aimed at educating the 
American citizens concerning the connection between educational reform and 
work retraining on the one hand and international competitiveness on the other 
It shows how the socio-technical consultant produced a well elaborated and 
coherent social change project which helped the masses learn how to thmk more 
clearly about an issue area and enabled them to develop their own firm 
convictions This 1s about social engineering af a very high quality successfully 
accomplished on a macro-level 

The book also highlights some of the lımıtatıons of the socio-technical 
paradigm, and suggests improvements While sociotechnics has a bearing on all 
social science disciplines, ıt has been developed within the discipline of 
sociology and bears the same kind of relationship with sociology as psychiatry 
with psychology Thus it not only opens up prospects of better utilization of 
sociological knowledge which ın turn would give a new focus and greater depth 
to sociological research, but also creates new career opportunities for 
sociologists to branch out as professional socio-technical experts Apart from 
both former and surviving communist regimes, India has been foremost among 
the newly independent countries to resort to social engineering on a massive 
scale by way of central planning This book would hence provide an opportunity 
for Indian policy makers and planners as well as social scientists to evaluate the 
successes and failures of socio-economic planning with new insights, and give a 
better perspective for planning in India For Indian social scientists ın general 
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and sociologists ın particular, who are concerned with the growing irrelevance 
of their disciplines, this work should come as a shot ın the arm 


Victor S. D’Souza 
St. Thomas Town 
Bangalore 


A M Shah, B S Baviskar and E A Ramaswamy 1996 Social Structure and 
Change Vol 3 -Complex Organisations and Urbán Communities New Delhi 
Sage Publications Pp 286 Rs 325 


This volume ıs the third ın the series brought out ın honour of M N Srinivas 
The beauty of this volume 1s that the ten articles, even though they examine 
complex organizations and urban communities, are written in a lucid and 
precise style for which Srinivas 1s known, and the editors deserve to be 
congratulated for that The studies cover a wide range of themes—industry, 
university, administration and urban phenomenon Most of the contributions are 
based on empirical work 

There are four studies dealing with industry and industrial organizations 
The first study by Ramaswamy, informs us about status-seeking behaviour ın 
industry and even in labour movements as seen ın the search for ‘permanent’ 
employment and designation as ‘officer’ The second study by William Newell, 
examines the influence of caste and its continuity ın industry in Kanpur, while 
M N Panini examines the world-view of various types of industrial 
entrepreneurs of Faridabad He notes the contradictions that emerge in the 
attempt by entrepreneurs to combine their tradition with the rationality of their 
organization N R Sheth instead makes a plea for studying organizations from 
the view of the actor (and not of managerial rationality) and of the need to study 
the sources of organizational power and how it 1s used, how conflict and 
conformity operate in organizations Bailey examines the goals in university life 
and explains that there are differences within universities as to what the goals 
should be 

The study by Barnabas focuses on administrators and their attitude to 
change Administrators, according to this study, have a positive attitude to 
change, and there 1s a close correlation between their level of education and the 
attitude to change Khadya Gupta has documented commission agents 
(ardhatıyas) ın a small town of Uttar Pradesh to show how this community 1s 
internally differentiated not only ın terms of social origin but also ın terms of 
the nature of its work A more interesting aspect 1s the examination of 
producer-commuission agent relations ın which the producer becomes dependent 
upon the ardhatrya On the urban phenomenon, Damle’s paper examines 
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changes in social structure by studying wadas, chawls, bungalows and 
apartments ın Pune The changes taking place in Pune are found to be organic ın 
nature and the changes ım social structure have brought about changes ın 
physical structure D’Souza and Guill’s study shows that in spite of the 
commercialisation of the urban economy, there 1s continuity in caste structure 
as documented from a small town in Punjab The last piece 1s by Harshad 
Trivedi It presents a theoretical framework to understand “semı-urban pockets’ 
as part of the process of urbanization 

This valuable collection 1s very readable and reveals the social processes 
underway ın India, which either bring about change or maintain continuity with 
the past, especially of caste or caste-like features This was the phenomenon to 
which Srinivas devoted so much of space and time This volume 1s a welcome 
addition and a nice tribute to the doyen of sociology ın India 


N. Rajaram 
M S University 
Baroda 


Aneeta A Minocha 1996 Perceptions and Interactions in a Medical Setting 
A Sociological Study of a Women’s Hospital New Delhi Hindustan Publishing 
Corporation Pp 154 Price not stated 


Published under the series Studies ın Sociology and Social Anthropology, this 
book 1s the outcome of an ethnographic study done by the author We all knew 
about this work and now we have the chance to share with her the field material 
that gives vivid details of what happens inside the close confines of an all 
female teaching hospital in Delhi We learn how newly arrived patients learn 
the do’s and don’ts of the ward, what role doctors, nurses and fellow patients 
(not forgetting the ward ayahs and sweepers) perform ın the socialization of the 
patients All these aspect have been analysed by the author in great detail She 
provides an insightful ethnographic description of how patients draw upon their 
experiences ın life outside the hospital while structuring their interactions with 
fellow patients and with the staff inside the hospital 

The book opens with a description of the circumstances under which the 
present work was done, and documents in detail the choice of methods and the 
usefulness of various methodological strategies ın a hospital setting For 
example, the author finds that the core formal sociological tool, namely, the 
questionnaire was redundant in a ward setting because of the peculiar manner in 
which the roles of researcher and informants were defined As she writes quite 
candidly, ‘Although J initially started off with a questionnaire, J abandoned ıt on 
finding that I was obtaining only superficial information It was more a 
hindrance than an aid in studying patients’ (p 14) She then goes on to elaborate 
on how empathy 1s a sure way of reaching out to the respondents in a hospital 
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setting where a play of deep emotions and sentiments goes on all the tıme The 
author defines in considerable detail the social milieu of the medicine ward 
which was the main focus of the study The observations made in the ward are 
ethnographically very rich and rewarding It 1s as if she 1s giving us an inside 
view of the ward She also lists the sequence of events including being stripped 
of one’s social identity, which makes a person ‘an inpatient ın the ward’, and 
how she 1s inducted into a ward culture that has been evolved by the patients 
themselves 

The social profile of the patients studied reveals that a large majority of 
them (80 per cent) were on their first encounter with this hospital and nearly 
two-thirds of them had never made any visit to a hospital It 1s against this 
backdrop of inexpertence that they were interacting with fellow patients, 
doctors, the hospital bureaucracy, nurses and sundry others Nearly 
three-fourths were illiterate Although no hospital m Delhi provides a rule book, 
it was interesting to note how fast the patients were able to conform to the 
normative behaviour of the hospital The author vividly observes how caste 
norms appeared ın the ward setting and the specific situation of the government 
run hospital which made them take a rather relaxed view of the otherwise strict 
caste related observances which they have to follow ın their home environment 

Intricate details of the secial organization of the ward have been provided 
Through her meticulous observations and intimate interviews, she informs us 
how social interaction within a ward 1s accomplished, what are the nuances of 
the social relationships, how different categories of patients view hospital 
personnel and conversely the attitude of hospital functionaries towards their 
patients What 1s intriguing in her discussion ış the account of the doctors’ 
perception of their patients ‘almost all of them described them (the patients) as 
illiterate, poor and coming from villages and slums around the hospital’ (p 
101) The doctors tended to bracket all the patients in this trite category The 
patients on the contrary accepted the doctors as legitimately belonging to the 
upper soctal strata and consequently felt that the doctors would not be able to 
understand the social dimensions of their illness 

In the concluding chapter the discourse on cognitive domains of the patients 
and the rationality of their interactions with others in the hospital has been 
adequately taken care off But she also makes some generalizations which do 
not appear to be the outcome of her research For example, at one place, she 
states, that the ‘patients’ choice of healer, their persistence with a particular line 
of medical treatment as well as their evaluation of the success or failure of a 
therapy are closely related to their perception of the working style of the 
practitioner and ımage of a successful healer that he projects of himself’ (p 
134) While this may be true to some extent, therapeutic decisions have always 
intrigued medical anthropologists and medical sociologists, whether it 1s Janzen 
ın his Quest for Therapy in Lower Zaire or Madan in his Who Chooses Modern 
Medicine and Why? Many other factors conjointly contribute to this decision 
than simply the image and working style of a healer Accessibility, past 
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experience, severity (of illness) financial constraints, social status and the 
gender of the patient, and myriad other factors play a crucial role in the pursuit 
or abandonment of a particular line of therapy This brings me to another 
shortcoming in the present monograph In the bibliography, which 1s short, 
many important studies which are quite relevant to the present work have been 
overlooked These minor points apart, the book on the whole makes lucid 
reading It ıs written ın a narrative style and reflects the masterful touch of a 
scholar This work also fills the long-felt gap ın Indian medical sociology and I 
am sure that ıt will encourage further studies of hospitals ın India 


P.C. Joshi 

Department of Medical Anthropology 

Institute of Human Behaviour and Alhed Sciences 
Jhitmul, Delhi 


Arthur Asa Berger 1998 The Postmodern Presence Readings on 
Postmodernism in American Culture and Society New Delhi Sage 
Publications Pp 320 US$ 49 00 (cloth) US$ 24 95 (pb) 


The present volume 1s a collection of papers by eminent personalities such as 
Fredric Jameson, Jean Baudrillard, Mard Poster, Douglas Kellner, among 
others Arthur Asa Berger has made a laudable attempt to put together this 
collection which shows how postmodernism pervades every aspect of the life of 
an individual today Despite acknowledging the globality of postmodernism, 
Berger nevertheless opts to concentrate on American society ın this volume 
Each essay focuses on a particular aspect of an average American’s life—food 
habits, modes of dress, entertainment sources—in an effort to underscore the 
influence of postmodernism 

In the introduction itself Berger clarifies that he has chosen not to dwell on 
the theoretical aspects of postmodernism since for him it 1s a condition which 
can be better understood and analysed by demonstrating how postmodern values 
shape people’s tastes ın food, dress, reading, recreation, and so on He also 
contrasts the postmodern personality, with its capacity to continuously 
re-invent, to the more static modern one, hoping in the end for an identity which 
is more middle-of-the-road The twenty chapters of the book consist of a variety 
of areas affected by postmodern influences The article by Greg Miller and 
Michael Real starts by idéntifying the values of the postmodern world and goes 
on to apply them to the field of sport ın Amenca The authors show how the 
‘modern’ ideals of hard work, team spirit and sport for sport’s sake have been 
replaced by the postmodern values of greed, hyper-individualism and 
self-promotion From sport to fashion, Charlotta Kratz and Bo Reimer illustrate 
how fashion 1s a typical example of postmodern phenomenon, marked by 
globality, heterogeneity, and a never-ending process of construction and 
de-construction of identity 
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Evleen Meehan, John Fiske and Kuan-Hsing Chen deal with a subject central 
to an American’s existence, namely, television Meehan explain how the 
popular TV show The X Files is a model postmodern program with its eclectic 
treatment Both Fiske and Kuan-Hsing Chen on the other hand, focus on MTV 
as a,postmodern phenomenon Fiske shows how in MTV the signifier has taken 
predominance over the signified Chen highlights the schizophrenic and 
sımulacrumıc nature of MTV programs The articles by Jason Rutter and Arthur 
Asa Berger discuss the impact of postmodernism on movies Rutter writes about 
changes coming ın comedy films which have lost their predictability and Berger 
gives the example of a futuristic action drama whose high point 1s the blurring 
of the boundaries of the past, the present and the future Jack Solomon laments 
the inability of the postmodern narratives, be they documentaries, television 
programs, films or even live rock concerts, to provide a meaning to these 
presentation(s) which might m some way infuse order in chaotic contemporary 
lıfe Mark Poster, on the other hand, welcomes the antı-narratıve approach He 
feels that the momentous advances in communications technology will result in 
a new kind of global community of people interfacing with each other through 
the Internet Carol Wilder, like Solomon, prefers ‘being analog’ (also the title of 
her paper) to being digital which her son’s generation 1s 

Mark Gottdiener, Fredric Jameson and Berger (in his second article) offer us 
interesting accounts of how restaurants and shopping malls, architectural 
structures and museums are turning postmodern Peter Sacks ventures into a 
field one would not normally connect with post-modernism, that 1s, education, 
to underline the conflict between the ‘modern’ teacher and the postmodern 
student N J C V Vasantkumar wntes an enjoyable paper on postmodern 
jokes (even a segment on postmodernism as a joke), and Howard Rheingold 
presents an unusual essay on the possibility of postmodern virtual sex (a truly 
postmodern piece, this!) Bruce Handy gives an evolutionary account of the 
development of postmodernism by listing what ın his opinion are the landmark 
events ın the evolution of this phenomenon 

The only two articles which are primarily theoretical in orientation are by 
Todd Gitlin and Steve Best, and Douglas Kellner Gitlin provides various 
definitions of postmodernism but ends by voicing his doubts regarding the 
sustainability of this condition Best and Kellner reproduce Jean Baudrillard’s 
views and are of the opinion that any postmodernist understanding of society 
requires the analytical theories of not just Baudrillard but also Foucault The 
concluding chapter ‘America’ 1s by Baudrillard who sums up the contents of 
the whole book, providing an overview of the American society and culture by 
highlighting its fictive character, its sımulatıve nature, its narcissist tendencies, 
its adoption of a life style marked by consumeristic and hedonistic excesses, its 
materialism, its Polaroid culture (wanting results quickly) and above all its 
enigmatic allure As 1s obvious, this 1s an account of cultural changes ın 
contemporary America in the later half of the 20th century The quality of 
articles 1s uneven which is common to almost all edited books Although most 
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of the articles are well written, I could not shake off a feeling of missing an 
analytical development of the subject Despite contributions by stalwarts, the 
book remains just a collection of essays penned by a few learned scholars It 1s 
also notable that of the twenty essays, as many as eleven have been authored by 
scholars specialising in the field of communications and media, which would 
account for the approach, which 1s so different from that of a sociologist Also, 
since ıt concentrates entirely on postmodernism in American society, many of 
the illustrations given by the authors may remain incomprehensible to those not 
familiar with ways American (after all how many non-Americans have seen 
their parks, viewed their various television programs and films and can 
comprehend the American craze for baseball?) On the plus side, however, ıt 
cannot be denied that most of the articles make fascinating reading, enriching 
the mind and satisfying the aesthetic appeute And unlike most books on 
postmodernism, this one is not cluttered with postmodernist jargon In 
conclusion, this volume ıs a typically postmodern effort, characterized by 
heterogeneity, unevenness, some confusion and a lot of fun 


Sherry Sabbarwal 
Department of Sociology 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 


B R Bapu 1993 Conception of Social Class in Marx Toward a 
Reconstruction Madras T R Publications Pp v +200 Rs 165 


This book, as the title suggests, aims at reconstructing class on the basis of 
Marx’s writings The book 1s written with tnree objectives which seem to be 
enabling ın the attainment of the primary aim of the work These objectives are 
to identify theoretical context of Marx’s notion of social class, to know various 
criteria Marx used ın his analysis, and to examine the contributions of Marxists 
in this regard To achieve these objectives, the author has used content analysis 
of Marx’s writings His analysis has four stages extraction of data from the 
text, concept building, deconstruction and reconstruction In the Introduction the 
author gives information regarding the methodology used by him for this 
research In the first chapter he provides a lucid description of the capitalist 
mode of production on the basis of all the writings of Marx At places, ın case 
the reader may doubt whether Marx had made certain observations or not, the 
reader is informed that Marx 1s speaking through Ranganayakamma, who 1s the 
author of the introduction to Marx’s Capital m the Telugu edition In the second 
chapter, the core of the book, four ‘social characteristics’ have been identified 
to conceptualize a class, that 1s, production relations, property relations, division 
of labour, and distribution relations What follows the identification of 
characteristics may shock even a crude empiricist We have not been led mto 
the realm of analysis of capitalist society, but into the probability theory of 
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plausibility In particular, 143 occupations have been identified, and ın general, 
the distribution of social characteristics takes 55 forms The combination of the 
particular and general provides 143 descriptions subsequent to which we have 
classes and subclasses that extend to considerable numbers, virtually making it 
impossible to have either an heuristic or descriptive value of such an effort In 
the end we are introduced to the concept of ‘social class universals’ a term 
borrowed from Greenberg’s Language Universals Finally, we come down to 
two basic unıversals, that 1s, labourers and idlers, and erght derivative 
universals What might have disturbed even Marx 1s that idlers also include the 
capitalist class It seems that the author forgot what Marx wrote in Economic 
and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844, ın the chapter on alienated labour The 
final chapter takes stock of the contnbutions of other Marxists on the 
reconceptualizations they made in their writings The author has found ‘the 
alternative characterizations’ of these Marxists unsound as they fail to explain 
reality It ıs interesting to note that E P Thompson’s concept of class has been 
omitted by the author ın his evaluations 

One must appreciate the effort of the author ın identifying various 
occupations and social characteristics, and providing certain features of each 
class category However, it 1s pertinent to understand that Marx never meant to 
construct classes like this It may be reminded that Marx used dialectics as a 
method of understanding the capitalist mode of production He had not aimed at 
constructing classes while mentioning certain occupational groups Even if he 
did that, then one may be surprised not to find ın this book any mention of 
Marx’s characterization of lawyers as an ‘ideological class’, which he had done 
ın the first volume of Capital 


Paramjit S. Judge 
Department of Sociology 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 


Denms Templeman 1996 The Northern Nadars of Tamıl Nadu An Indian 
Caste in the Process of Change New Delhi Oxford University Press Pp 278 
Rs 445 


Dennis Templeman’s work takes a leaf out of Robert Hardgrave’s study, The 
Nadars of Tamil Nadu The Political Culture of a Community in Change 
(1969), familiar to the academic world Hardgrave’s portrayal of the Nadar’s 
rise to a ‘solid’ and ‘forward caste’ status achieving ‘power’ and ‘wealth’, from 
a lowly position just above ‘untouchability’ defied the commonly prevalent 
notion that the caste system 1s overtly rigid with no scope for upward mobility 
While Templeman confirms the pattern evolved by the Nadars ın achieving 
‘their perceived interest and goals’, the primary concern of this study 1s to 
examine the conflict, competition and power equations that were instrumental ın 
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changing the structure and effectiveness of the local associations during the 
20th century A detailed description of the emergence of the ‘cohesiveness and 
conflict’ within the cordon of Nadar social solidarity is undoubtedly the most 
significant contribution of Templeman’s worx 

The classical Nadar success model centered around the network of caste 
associations organized at different levels ın order to formulate the basis for 
cooperation among them for mutual benefit and protection of their interests 
The northern Nadar participants (merchants and businessmen) 1n their pursuit of 
‘perceived interests and goals’ achieved substantial economic prosperity and 
received protection from external hostilities with the modalities framed by the 
associations Templeman classifies the Nacars who migrated northward from 
Tirunelveli district and established trade settlements up to Madurai as the 
northern Nadars The early acquisition of wealth by the northern Nadars as a 
merchant and business group marked them off as a distinct group although 
“success 1s by no means a monopoly of the northern group” 

The book 1s based on a study of five dıstınct Nadar settlements ranging from 
a major city to a tiny village—Madurai (a large town), Aruppukottaı (a large 
town), Palayampatt: and Pattiveeranpatt: (two different villages) and Palamedu 
(a small traditional village) At the first stage, the study analyses the northern 
Nadar’s ethos, detailing their historical sense, their kinship ties and social and 
religious traditions and beliefs It describes the functions of Nadar caste 
associations at various levels At the second stage, ıt traverses a significant area, 
pertaining to the structures, aims and activities of the associations, as well as the 
changes ın culture and social structure at a time when the northern Nadar’s 
attempted to achieve their goals of economic advancement, politica] security 
and power and upward mobility Here Templeman breaks new ground in 
brıngıng to light various dynamics at work at different levels that lay beyond 
cooperation, cohesiveness and effectiveness 

He adds a new dimension to our understanding of the affairs of the 
associations and focuses on the emergence of new trends that inevitably 
emerged as the Nadars migrated to urban and commercial centers and got 
involved in a variety of business enterprises and became relatively secure Their 
interests became varied and diverse according to their established occupations 
and professions in the new environment Conflict, competition and dispute 
appeared among the members ın the wake of changing attitudes and outlook It 
has also been shown how the associations began to shed some of their 
traditional characteristic features and were recast to promote and protect Nadar 
interests ın changing circumstances In this process traditional local association 
tended to suffer as new associations sprang up In their kinship system and 
traditional practices, rıtes and rituals, the Nadars have made certain adaptations 
and modifications, some of which were due to their social and geographical 
mobility As they moved into new avenues, northern Nadars appropriated what 
was best for their economic and professional interest in a given context and 
invalidated certain values and modalities which were of no use to them For 
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instance, they abandoned the process of Sanskritization because ıt was a failure 
and lost its relevance as they had acquired significant wealth, power and 
education Now they began to show more interest ın Hinduism, actively taking 
part ın temple festivals and ceremonies, they also founded secular projects such 
as schools, colleges, hospitals in order to facilitate and promote goodwill among 
other communities Caste organizations of Nadras assumed a new role as 
service organizations catering both to Nadars and others 

The complexity of conflict within the local association 1s adequately dealt 
with in the light of local determinants also According to Templeman the 
conflict and competition did not dilute the Nadars’ cast solidarity Further, 
social solidarity is the key to their success and they firmly believe that their 
interest can best be served by retaining their caste affiliations which alone could 
hold them together and rally them to cooperate with one another to promote 
their interest Association 1s essential to remain as a well defined corporate 
group Templeman identifies three principal features that gained currency 
among the northern Hindu Nadars 1) caste as an endogamous group, 2) 
importance of relative caste status and 3) usefulness of local associations 
Perhaps this explains the mushroom-like growth of Nadar caste associations at 
every level particulary ın the face of external threats to their business ventures 
However, ıt would be too simplistic to classify them as a monolithic 
homogeneous block motivated by stereotyped thinking and actions 
Templeman’s following observation has a point “The Nadars believe they can 
perceive the conditions in which different values and actions will be effective, 
and in their ability to modify their behaviour and values in order to take 
advantage of such emerging opportunities’ (p 239) Another important 
observation 1s that the Nadars got into mercantilism through their monopoly of 
Palmyra products Whether this made them less dependent on the other castes 
and gave them much needed space for conducting their own affairs and 
pursuing their goals and strategies needs further explanation 


Y. Vincent Kumaradoss 
Department of History 
Madras Christian College 
Tambaram, Madras 


Joseph F Healey 1995 Race, Ethnicity, Gender and Class—The Sociology of 
Group Conflict and Change California Pine Forge Press Pp 558 US$ 47 95 


Intending to examine the relevance of conventional theoretical perspectives to 
the study of minority groups ın American society, Joseph Healey starts with a 
comprehensive historical account of the process of immigration into the United 
States from the 19th century to the present Beginning with conceptual themes 
and theoretical perspectives, he discusses the case histories of various minority 
groups ın the United States, like Native Americans, African Americans, Asian 
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Americans, European immigrants, Hispanics, and so on The analysis 1s based 
on historical and sociological data and focuses on the issues of ethnic identities 
and distinctions ın a developed society like the United States 

Conceptually, ıt makes an extensive use of Blauner’s typology of minority 
groups, for example, Colonized minority group (implying forced or voluntary 
migrants) and Immigrant minority group (implying voluntary migrants) The 
relationships between the dominant and the minority groups are governed at two 
levels—thinking and action, which are described as ideological racism and 
institutional discrimination These are often correlated with stratification 
system, resulting in racism and prejudice ın a given society 

Rejecting the conventional assımılatıonıst perspective, the work brings out 
variables which have intervened historically ın the process of assimilation of 
immigrants ın the United States These intervening variables are the religion 
and value-orentatıons of the immigrants, ther educational and professional 
skills, the socio-economic and political circumstances of the host society, and 
the contact situation, among others 

An important contribution relates to the critique of the melting pot thesis, 
and substantiation of the beyond the melting pot thesis Rejecting the thesis of 
de-ethnicization, the analysis supports the Noel hypothesis that ‘if two or more 
groups come together in a contact situation which 1s characterized by 
ethnocentrism, competition and a differential power, then some form of racial or 
ethnic stratification will result’ This thesis explains the discrimination of the 
minority groups such as Natıve Americans, Afmcan Americans, Hispanics, 
Asians, by the domınant group Among these minority groups, women have 
been doubly vulnerable by being both a minority group as well as a weaker sex 
Another strong port of the book lies ın the fact that it looks at each of the 
immigrant groups as a highly heterogeneous collectivity, characterized by class, 
gender and regional differences In addition, ıt also presents a separate account 
of the peculiar experiences of women ın that particular group This effort has 
certainly enhanced the wider applicability of the conclusions Based on a 
detailed historical analysis, the author observes that although the dominant 
groups in the United States believe that there 1s no longer any discrimination in 
their society warranting any kind of protective discrimination for any group, ın 
reality discrimination continues, only its form has changed The significant 
question that haunts the American society is ‘Why do minority groups remain 
poor, engaged in the most menial jobs” The answer lies ın the modern 
institutional discrimination “When employers make hiring decisions based 
solely on educational criteria, they may be putting minority groups at a 
disadvantage Importantly, ıt ıs much more difficult to identify, measure and 
eliminate this more subtle form of institutional discrimination’ Hence the 
contemporary situation of race relations 1s more different than better 

Comparing different ethnic ımmıgrants ın American society, the author finds 
religion to be a very salient variable For instance, European immigrants coming 
from Northern and Western Europe were Protestants, having values congruent 
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with those of the dominant host community and hence faced less prejudice On 
the contrary, the newer immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe were 
predominantly Jews and Catholics, having religious values inconsistent with the 
dominant host community and hence faced a greater degree of rejection and 
discrimination The author confirms the process of ethnic succession in 
American society The recent rise in ethnic resurgence in the United States 1s 
explained by Healey in terms of the dynamics of personal identity and self 
image. Using Hansen’s principle of third generation interest, Healey explains 
that the first generation European immigrants, especially the Insh, Jews and 
Catholics stayed ın their ethnic enclaves The second generation tended to 
de-emphasize its ethnicity ın order to avord the prejudice of the larger society 
With a much more tolerant society at large, the third generation again started 
rediscovering its roots, generally trying to relocate its ethnic identity 

The analysis, instead of confirming a modern, egalitarian and 
non-discriminating society, brings out the simmering ethnic consciousness and 
sensitivities, and identifies mechanisms through which these sensitivities often 
get intensified Healey concludes by observing that so long as the stratification 
correlates with ethnic affiliations, there 1s hardly a possibility of 
de-ethnicization The book, although written for students (according to the 
author), 1s useful for researchers and academics also, as ıt advances certain 
hypotheses and propositions which can be tested in other social contexts 


Rajesh Gill 
Department of Sociology 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 


Khadya Ansari Gupta 1998 Ardhat and Ardhatdart A Sociological Study of 
Agricultural Marketing ın Small Towns Del Kalinga Publications Pp 100 
Rs 130 


The sociology of a small town is a very interesting and fascinating area of 
study But for various reasons this critical field has remained neglected vis-a-vis 
other fields such as rural and urban sociology Given this backdrop, Gupta’s 
book ıs quite orginal and refreshing, its merit lying in the uniqueness of its 
content, which deals with the marketing of agricultural produce and focuses on 
the practitioners of this trade, known as Ardhatıyas, their life-world and 
worldviews Ardhatiyas are those businessmen who basically deal with 
marketing and trading of agricultural produce This micro-level study of small 
traders conducted ın Sıkandara and Khair, two small and nondescript towns of 
Aligarh district of Uttar Pradesh, critically examines the linkages between trade 
and social relations among producers and consumers, and of course between 
farmers and traders The study also has taken into account certain key issues 
like caste affiliations, trade nvalry, entrepreneurship, state intervention and 
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planned social change It traces the history of the trade, describes its present, 
and draws a vivid picture of its future 

Ardhatıyas are the marketing channel between rural producers and urban 
consumers and are largely involved in marketing of agricultural produce and ın 
money-lending The historiography of the trade depicts its origin ın the business 
of money lending (shahukar) and petty merchandising Ardhatiyas mvanably 
come from the Vaisya community, and correspondingly belong to the Banıya 
caste which in contemporary caste hierarchy ıs traditionally known for its 
cunningness and business acumen Even though people from other castes are 
now entering this trade, breaking the traditional occupational exclusiveness, 
they are few and far between The most important fact about the trade 1s that 
almost all the key Ardhatiyas are migrants There 1s very little difference 
between the Ardhatiyas of the two towns as far as economic relations and trade 
practices are concerned Mainly people dismiss the trade as toul-bhao dhanda 
(the business of petty profit-making) and give ıt a low social ranking but the 
Ardhatiyas ostensibly take that as a compliment and are proud of their work 
culture However, social recognition for Ardhatıyas does not come so much 
from their economic strength as from family status, the degree of social 
activism and personal integrity Depending on the degree of their investment 
and interaction, Ardhatıyas are divided into two types, namely, pucca and 
kachcha Kachcha Ardhatiyas maintain a cordial relationship with the Pucca 
Ardhatıyas as well as with the farmers Kuchcha Ardhatıyas are supposed to 
safeguard the interest of the farmers but more often than not they do the 
contrary and thus create a layer of intermediaries In this trade, caste affinity, 
personal loyalty, famıly name and experience play a greater role than talent, 
qualification and merit as far as recruitment and business dealings are 
concerned 

The relationship between the traders and farmers are of a partıcularıstıc 
order Particular Ardhat farms have their own clients and group of farmers 
These farms provide credit to the farmers, help them in times of need and 
expect the farmer to sell their produce to them This relationship 1s based on 
mutual trust and reliability, something akin to patron-client relationship. The 
Ardhatiyas are also involved ın money-lending and petty trading (selling cloth 
and grocery) as a side business, which they use to cultivate their clientele Like 
other traditional businesses this one has gone through the vicissitudes of time 
The state has intervened ın agricultural marketing by setting up institutions like 
the Agricultural Market Produce Committee, Regional Food Cooperauves, 
Cooperative Societies, Fair Price shops, and so on, thereby restricting the 
monopoly of the Ardhatıyas This has forced many farms to rethink their 
strategy and many of them still continue to hoodwink the system by making use 
of the loopholes ın the state mechanism The farmers have also thrown ın their 
lot with the Ardhatiyas as they feel that their proximity to the money-lenders 
and the existence of mutual trust between them 1s better than the red-tapism and 
excessive legal paraphernalia of government institutions The book 1s valuable 
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for generating interest ın the study of small towns and ın the sociology of 
entrepreneurship and neglected occupational groups In an era of globalisation, 
liberalization and crass commercialism, it 1s heartening to see academicians 
taking a fresh look at the marginal sections For the same reason readers will 
find the book quite relevant and stimulating 


Tapan R. Mohanty 

Sentor Research Fellow 
CSSS/Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


Mahendra K Verma (ed) 1998 Sociolinguistics, Language and Society Vol 5 
Language and Development New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 210 Rs 350 


Unlike the title, which proclaims only its theoretical credentials, the book 
presents studies at the micro level, which illustrate the deep nexus that 1s 
formed between society, language and pragmatics It includes eleven studies 
based on actual data, collected mostly from areas far away from the shores of 
India, indicating the diversity of language use (oral, written or sign) and the 
linguistic shifts or losses that social, cultural, regional, historical or 
mterpersonal factors can cause 

Despite the significance of the pedagogical and linguistic issues that the 
volume raises, tts real contribution 1s ın its selection of areas of language use 
which are peripheral to mainstream studies These include dying: dialects, sign 
languages, ideophones, gravestone epitaphs, and so on, whose study has 
provided us not only with new sources of linguistic data but also with new 
theoretical dimensions The very first article mentions a case of two clear 
dialects spoken ın areas barely 500 yards apart ın the Atlantic island of Madoya, 
a fact which cannot be explained solely through traditional sociolinguistic 
approaches The speech differences, according to Gunnstein Akselberg, are 
born out of deep-rooted notions, institutionalized systems of thought and 
discourses which constitute the l1fe-world of these people It is appropriate 
therefore to broaden existing sociolinguistic investigations by supplementing 
them with a phenomenological approach G M Awberry goes to the church- 
yards of Cardiff ın Wales and discovers that grave inscriptions, with their exact 
historical location and information about the socio-cultural background of the 
dead and about the community in general, can provide immensely useful data 
for understanding the dialectical variations in speech over a span of time G 
Tucker Childs studies African sound-words and concludes that they are not 
merely expressions of psychological states, but are important markers of an 
individual’s social identity and class distinction Mar C Jones goes into the 
issue of standardization of a spoken language with special reference to a Welsh 
dialect variety used ın the community of Rhymney She argues that 
standardization does not simply lend a particular variety to the elevated position 
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of a national language, but also divests ıt of all ıts regional and dialectal features 
to arrive at a non-geographically locatable common core variety The road to 
standardization virtually leads to the suicide of the orginal dialect Corey A 
Miller relates the much discussed ‘r’-lessness of English speech to historical, 
social and ethnic factors and illustrates this with the help of 200 recordings from 
the mixed community of Philadelphia Is it not interesting to know that 
Philadelphians may sometimes drop their ‘r’s because the humid climate 
produces such widespread sinus problems that the articulation of that sound 1s 
hindered? o Heınnch Ramısch takes the peculiar case of Guernsey English 
(Channel Island) which 1s caught between Norman French and modern English 
and shows influences which are typical of a contact language produced ım a 
bilingual society Lydia Scırıha examines the address forms for parents-in-law 
as used in Maltese extended families and relates it to the strategic use of 
language for maintaining delicate social relations Like many Indian women, 
Maltese wives also resort to name avoidance while addressing their in-laws, but 
unlike Indians, a large number of them, both wives and husbands, prefer the 
first name address forms, probably due to Western influence 

Patrick Stevenson, with the help of a small-scale empirical study conducted 
in Cologne, indicates that the syntactic patterns ın contemporary German are 
undergoing change He speculates that the current non-standard forms ın the 
making of ‘because clause’ may eventually replace the standard pattern because 
the shift reflects reduction m complexity and a comparative ease in 
communication The collection also includes two full articles on BSL (British 
Sign Language) which ıs the natural language of the British deaf community 
The first article by Rachel Sutton-Spence and Bencie Woll provides details 
about the innovation of finger spelling whereby BSL takes care of the new 
words referring to proper names, places and new meanings The paper includes 
some interesting information about how inflectional changes are translated ın 
sign language and how certain new words get slowly relieved of finger spelling 
and finally get absorbed in the Sign Language The article by Graham H Turner 
et al while informing us about the making of a bilingual dictionary of BSL and 
English, discusses some serious political, social, psychological and linguistic 
issues that hinder the growth and acceptance of BSL as an independent and 
recognised language of the deaf community The publication of a recent new 
dictionary of the BSL has highhghted the difficulties involved ın the 
lexicographic as well as rotational images along with the written description in 
English to make the meanings clear to the users 

The last article by the editor and his colleagues brings up the oft-quoted 
cultural cliche that one never unlearns one’s mother-tongue With the help of a 
questionnaire distributed among immigrant Asian subjects in England, they 
have discovered that the use of the mother-tongue ın an alien land reinforces 
social and psychological bonds among the users and gives them the much 
needed group identity and ethnic pride, ın the face of collective social and 
economic pressures from the host community With such a diversity of subyects 
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and themes as offered in this otherwise not so heavy a book, one comes out 
quite full and satisfied with the range of information and the sweep of the 
linguistic concerns The bonus of reading such a book 1s the pocketful of tidbits 
of strange and little-known linguistic facts that expand the reader’s language 
awareness and make one more charitable and humane towards linguistic variety 
Language, ın whichever form, truly bares the heart and soul of a social being I 
also feel such a volume will be very useful for young sociolinguists due to the 
methodological alternatives that ıt offers for empirical research The young 
researcher can learn a great deal about the unusual sources of information, the 
formulation of test instruments, the selection of subjects and the actual analytic 
potential of a given data These types of short articles with plenty of factual 
support can be the stepping-stones for an aspiring master researcher 

Despite the otherwise meticulous planning of the book, I did not see much 
use in a double introduction, especially when both the editors (series and actual) 
are replicating each other Both spend most of their tıme summarizing the 
contents of the various articles, with a major difference, however the series 
editor also snatches this chance to explicate upon some of the nutter and highly 
jargonised aspects of historical and philosophical linguistics, which otherwise 
only marginally relate to the contents of the book Without denying the real 
usefulness and relevance of this book, I would also like to remind the editors of 
this series on Language and Development that the avowed purpose of the series 
was to make available the ‘Third World responses’ and to focus on ‘theoretical 
and empirical work related, ın particular, to the sociolinguistic experience of 
South Asian countries’ None of the articles in this volume fulfills the declared 
purpose Nonetheless, the book remains a good one for sociolinguistic studies 


Gurupdesh Singh 

Director, Academic Staff College 
Guru Nanak Dev University 
Amrıtsar 


Suvıra Jaiswal 1998 Caste Origin, Function and Dimension of Change Delhi 
Manohar Pp 278 Rs 500 


The book under review 1s a scholarly and provocative Marxist contribution to 
the study of ancient Indian history It contains five chapters, each one padded 
with copious references The last two sections, the bibliography and references, 
take up over 38 pages, providing enough evidence of the efforts by the author in 
exploring archaeological evidence, sociological field data, a wide variety of 
Sanskrit texts and above all both non-Marxist and Marxist theoretical 
contributions to the study of the caste system Broadly speaking, her analysis 
and conclusions are on expected lines the infrastructure of the caste system 1s 
based on the material conditions—ownership of land, changing technology, 
progressive increase in surplus, or means, modes and relations of production 
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These have produced (or determined?) socio-economic formations from 
primitive communism to current capitalism The history of these 
transformations from tribe to caste to state 1s that of exploitation of tribes 
Under these broad contours her analysis reminds one of similar contributions by 
Dange, D D Kosambi,R S Sharma and Romıla Thapar 

However, Jaiswal does differ from them in some of the details and therein 
lies her orginal contribution She rejects the tribal or Harappan ortgins of 
various characteristics of caste, and also the existing non-Marxist theories of the 
origins of the caste system, specially those of Dumont According to her, all the 
characteristics of the caste system emerged from changing material conditions 
over a period of time For example, endogamy was not borrowed by the Aryans 
from the tribes, ıt emerged from patriarchy and the subjugation of women, 
which ın their turn are products of the forces of production Some of her notable 
observations on the theme are as follows In Hinduism caste 1s central (p 228), 
Brahminism provided ideological support by denying the equality ın this world 
even in theory (p 225), although caste ideology has not remained static (p 231) 
Varna and jatı did not constitute different systems but one single system (p 43) 
It appears that patriarchy was not superimposed on to the Varna class structure 
in Vedic times but was intrinsic to the process of stratification, and caste 
endogamy was not just a borrowing or continuation of aborıgınal tribal 
practices, but was constructed ın an effort to regulate and reproduce patriarchy 
as well as hierarchy of social groups (p 9) Alien and marginal groups were 
incorporated into the network of castes without damage to their internal 
kin-structure, customs or belief systems, and they attained a status 
commensurate with their socio-economic conditions (p 230) The caste system 
became rigid ın settled conditions when caste and class coincided (therefore 
Muslim rule should not be blamed for caste rigidities), but ın times of crisis 
when class hegemony was threatened, class differentiation began to cut across 
caste formations and the process of fusion and fission of castes was accelerated 
Finally, the author’s lament caste ideology has become a material force 
impeding the growth of class consciousness (p 21) 

The author seems determined to highlight the operation of ‘objective [7] 
laws of development ın the study of Indian society through the use of universal 
categories’ (of Marxism) (p 108) And she succeeds, just as both Robert 
Redfield and Oscar Lewis succeeded ın finding what they sought ın the study of 
the same Mexican village, Tepozlan Redfield found co-operation and peace, 
while Lewis found conflict and misery Their commitment to conflicting 
orientations 1s evidenced by the series of work they produced Simularly, both 
Dumont and Jaiswal, tapping more or less similar sources to a certain extent, 
reach conflicting conclusions about caste Both of them foist their own 
conceptual and ideological commitments on an ancient civilization They 
‘succeed’ ın their missions by ignoring the vision(s) and discourses of the 
cıvılızatıon itself However, Jaiswal’s task 1s more difficult because she dabbles 
in conjectural history on the basis of uncertain archaeological evidence and 
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ımadeguate understanding of the Sanskrıt language, ıncludıng an ignorance or 
avoidance of visions and discourses of Sanskrit texts 

I am not a historian and therefore am not competent to comment on 
historical data However, I have tried to understand the paradigm of Varna and 
have studied Sanskrıt, and hence I shall concentrate on these aspects It 1s 
neither possible nor desirable to list and discuss all the problems of 
interpretation of Sanskrit words and texts embedded ın her thesis There 1s what 
I call an ‘archaeology’ of meaning of Sanskrit words The original meaning 1s 
embedded ın the etymology of words which also has to be identified ın terms of 
the vision and discourse of the texts For often, Sanskrit words are formed from 
several roots Besides, many words have metaphysical, mythological and 
physical-natural meanings This is a difficult exercise and requires deep 
understanding of Sanskrit grammar as well An exclusive reliance on secondary 
and tertiary source 1s doubly dangerous In order to illustrate my point I take up 
only a few words and their meanings 

I take up the notion of, ‘Rta’ first The author says Rta 1s interpreted 
variously as ‘law’, ‘tribal law’, ‘truth’ and ‘sacrifice’ (p. 9) Actually the only 
meaning of rta ıs cosmic order It does involve cosmic laws and sacrifice but 
never tribal laws In fact the rta of the cosmic order has three components gati 
(movement), sanghatana (structure) and nıyatı (immanent operation) The 
entire phenomenal reality 1s an eloquent expression of simultaneity of process 
and structure resulting from the immanent operation of the cosmic order 
Incidentally, this uniqueness of simultaneity of structure and process can be 
fruitfully contrasted with the sequential perspectives of Marxism (process 1s 
followed by structure) and the Western liberal approach (structure precedes 
process) 

Rta survives the dissolution of phenomenal reality, and ın this sense it 1s 
truth and its dynamics involves transformation (sacrifice of a form in order to 
create a new form) and therefore it involves yojna or sacrifice The notion of rta 
holds the key to the understanding of the cosmo-centric vision underlying the 
paradigm of Varna The cosmo-centric paradigm of Varna is universal and 
applies to all human beings as I have explained elsewhere (see Sociological 
Bulletin, 39 (1 & 2), 1990) It has nothing to do with the notion of jatı The 
Smrti writers, ıt appears, developed another paradigm of Varna which 
recognised the emerging reality of group identities based on birth However, 
they tried to identify jatis either ın terms of occupation or miscegenation of 
Varnas 

In order to prove her thesis that Varna and jatı are not different the author 
not only ignores the dynamics of Varna paradigms, but also mısınterprets Panini 
(p 42) or accepts the misinterpretation of Vasudeva Sharana Agrawal Probably 
both are unaware of the discourse of Panını, who was trying to distinguish 
between the notions of jatı and vyakt: Jatı ın Panini means ‘nryatatwe sati 
anekasamavetatwam jatitwam’ (that 1s, the essense of jati lies in two 
simultaneous characteristics, they are the unchanging ever-present [mityata] of 
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any integral characteristic found in many, in contrast to one) Many of her 
problems have emerged ın her pursuit of substantialisation of Varna and its 
labelling as a class 

She takes up the etymology of Sanskrit words selectively in order to support 
her thesis, and accepts totally wrong meanings Etymologically, for example, 
Yaymana ıs one who performs the yajna and not one who 1s invitmg or has 
invited some one to perform yana Dana can at best mean charity, but not gift 
The Sansknt word for gift ıs pritt-dana Jaiswal takes up the etymologies of 
Brahmana, Ksatrıya, Rajanya and Vaisya She accepts Monter-Williams’ 
explanation of the etymology of the word Ksatriya (p 25) and totally ignores 
other possible etymologies Apte, for example, offers a different etymology 
which is correct If Ksatrıya 1s formed from the root ‘ksi’ she has to explain 
how the vowel “1” ın ksı 1s eliminated grammatically 

There are several issues raised ın this book like equality and exploitation 
The Western perspectives rooted in the ontologies of individual, class or society 
raise questions and offer differing answers on these issues, which also differ 
from the Indian cosmo-centric visions The perspective of social relatrvity, 
which had baffled Max Weber, runs like a red thread in the Dharmasastras and 
it has emerged from the Samkhya Vision In this perspective only sattwika 
bhava can guarantee equality and it 1s a rare commodity even in the so-called 
communist states The pre-eminence of the combination of rajasa and tamasa 
gunas among human beings can guarantee only inequality and exploitation, 
whether ın India or Rumania or the Soviet-Umion If, and only ıf, she can 
transcend her commitment to Brahmana-bashing, she would learn a few simple 
things One, that all Brahmanas were not priests The profession of priesthood 
was decried by the Brahmanas themselves Two, the ideal style of lfe 
prescribed for Brahmanas even by the much-maligned Manu was that of tyaga 
and not exploitation Third, the divergence between theory and practise 15 a 
universal affliction Brahmanas or Marxists are no exception Four, the essential 
element of Hinduism 1s its cosmo-centricity and not caste 

Suvira Jaiswal 1s free to ‘construct’ her own imagined castle with the bricks 
and stone-slabs of an old archaeological monument It just demonstrates her 
ingenuity She still has to face the uncomfortable question is it not plunder 
similar to that of art-thieves whose ingenuity helps the neo-rich ın decorating 
their modern drawing-rooms with the art objects which do not belong there? 


K. N. Sharma 
Editor, Pravasi Jyoti 
Kanpur 
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In the case of a work by three or more authors use ef al after the first name (Ghosh et al 
1950) If the same reference is cited within a para ‘ibid’ may be used instead of giving the 
author’s name again, and the appropriate page number(s) of the citation provided (ibid 66) 
Note that ibid refers to the citation of the work immediately preceding ıt Citations to specific 
quotations, observations or arguments will be regarded as incomplete if appropnate page 
numbers are not given In citing gazetteers, reports and works of governmental commissions 
and institutions the name of the mstitution sponsoring the report should figure in the citation 
fully spelt out at the first occurrence (Government of India 1989), and the acronym used in 
ensuing references (GOI 1989) 

3 Explanatory notes, ıf any, should follow the main text of the paper, and should be numbered 
serially ın the sequence in which they are referred to ın the text (where numbered superscripts 
should be used) References cited ın the paper should be separately listed and must gıve the 
name of the author (initials or full name), the year of publication, title of article/paper, ntle of 
the journal or book in which the article/paper appeared, 1f any, If the article/paper appeared in 
an edited volume, please give the page numbers of the article/paper along with the place of 
publication and name of publisher If the artıcle/paper appeared ın a journal, please give the 
volume and issue number and pages of the journal When citing several papers from an edited 
volume, details of edited volume must be repeated in each citation Some examples of 
referencing style preferred by SOCIOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
JOURNAL Yogendra Singh 1995 ‘The Significance of Culture in the Understanding of Social 
Change ın Contemporary India’, Sociological Bulletin, 44 (1) 1-9 
EDITED VOLUME Rogers Brubaker, ‘Nationhood and the National Question in the Soviet 
Union and the Post-Soviet Eurasia An Institutionalist Account’ in TK Oommen (ed) 
Citizenship and National Identity Between Colonialism and Globalism, pp 85-119 New 
Delhi Sage Publications 
BOOKS Karve, Iravatı 1968 Hindu Society An Interpretation Poona Deshmukh 

4 Tables should be on separate pages and numbered serially with appropriate headings Within 
the text tables should be referred to by their numbers Artwork for maps, figures and charts 
should be provided separately 

5 Use single quotation marks while quoting sentences or a single word/phrase, and double 
quotation marks for use within single quotes, eg, ‘In the words of Delpit, the “womens’ 
question" 1s today * Quotations of more than 50 words should be separated from the text 
and indented 

6 Use unıversal ‘s’ and Bnitish rather than American spellings (colour, not color) Latitude 1s 
given to authors ın ttalıcısatıon and spellings, but there should be consistent ın the paper 

7 Numerals from one to nme should be in words, and 10 and above ın figures However, the 
following should always be in figures (a) dıstance—3 kms, (b) age—32 years old, (c) 
percentage—6 per cent, (d) centuries—13th century, (e) years—1800s 

8 Typescnpts should be typed on one side of the sheet only with wide left and right margins 
Please send duplicate copies of your papers Double line spacing should be used for the text 


Authors must provide their names, designations and official addresses with their papers Upon 
publication, authors will receive 25 free offprints of the paper Additional copies can be supplied 
at cost price, and must be ordered and paid for ın advance Only papers which are not being 
considered for publication elsewhere and have not been published earlier will be entertained 
Contributors are required to send a declaration to this effect Papers and other edrtorial 
correspondence should be addressed to S L Sharma, Managing Editor, Sociological Bullenn, 
Department of Sociology, Panjab University, Chandigarh 160 014 


INDIAN SOCIOLOICAL SOCIETY 
NATIONAL OFFICE FUND 


Reminder to all Life Members of the 
Indian Sociological Society 


Dear Colleagues, 


This is in continuation of our letter dated 15 September 1998 seeking 
donations to establish a National Office of the Society in Delhi 


The donations received are far below our anticipation, the number of donors 
who paid Rs 5,000 and above being fifteen and Rs 1,000 and above being 
eighty-one, out of a total active membership of 1500 May we urge you once 
again to make your donation to the National Office fund of the Society at the 
earliest Your contnbution will go a long way ın establishing the National 
Office of the Society ın Delhi as well as its uninterrupted activities 


We are very happy to inform you that we have obtained 80-G wef 9 
December 1998 (vide Certificate No DIT(E) 98-99/1392/S7/1176 dated 
22 12 1998), which entitles you to clam exemption of 50 per cent of the | 
amount contributed to the Society for income tax purposes 


Please send your demand draft/cheque ın favour of "Indian Sociological 
Society A/c No 5798" to the office of the Society as early as possible so that by 
the end of 1999 we can hope to have a National Office for our Society 


=> 


We close this appeal soliciting your generous contribution once again 
Thanking you, 


Yours cordially, 


A M SHAH 
ANEETA A MINOCHA 
MOHINI ANJUM 
P C JOSHI 
, T K OÖMMEN =: 4 
> YOGENDRA SINGH 
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